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S-A Unit Carriers 


When placing your contract for belt conveyor equipment, why not 
have standard specifications for the conveyor parts? In a word— 
why not standardize on the carriers you use? 


You can standardize on your equipment by using the right carrier 
and nothing else. The conveyor carrier you use must be a standard 
line of dependable uniformity that you can obtain in a wide range 
of sizes to meet your requirements. 


S-A Unit Carriers possess those factors of design and construction 
that warrant standardization where reliable service is required. 


Specify Unit Carriers. 
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The Mining Congress at Denver 


HE Twenty-third Annual Convention of the Amer- 

ican Mining Congress had fine and bracing weather 
and other favorable settings for its meeting in Denver. 
It was said that the attendance was quite satisfactory 
as to numbers, and unusually pleasing as to the repre- 
sentative character of those present; for although the 
Congress is an open forum, it is most successful when 
it attracts naturally those who represent the real 
elements of the industry. At the opening session a 
telegram was read by Mr. Bulkeley Wells from the 
President of the United States, congratulating the Con- 
gress on the work it had accomplished in the past and 
commenting on the expected good which would result 
from its further deliberations. Again, Mr. Clay Tall- 
man, Land Commissioner and Special Representative 
of the Secretary of the Interior, paid a voluntary com- 
pliment in his speech to the representative of the Con- 
gress in Washington, Mr. Callbreath, declaring that, 
after careful study, the officials in Washington had 
come to look upon him as an institution, and that they 
had always found he stood for the good of the mining 
industry as a whole, and not for some special interest 
in it. Such tributes must be gratifying and encour- 
aging to the officers of the Congress, which is to mining 
what the Chamber of Commerce is to trade. 

The looseness in selecting the state delegates to the 
Resolutions Committee, which we pointed out editorially 
last year in connection with the St. Louis meeting, was 
remedied at the Denver session by giving the state 
delegations plenty of time to meet and elect their repre- 
sentatives; and the adoption of the resolutions was fur- 
ther safeguarded by each resolution being passed upon 
by a committee of the directors of the Congress before 
being referred to the Resolutions Committee. 

Possibly, the greatest interest in the convention 
centered around the gold-mining situation and the 
McFadden Bill as a remedy; and approval of this 
remedy was more unanimous and confident than when 
the plan was proposed a year before at St. Louis. 
The flotation conference was also an occasion of special 
interest. 

We again recommend these annual. meetings to min- 
ing engineers as well as to the mine operators of the 
country. The free discussions of questions of vital 
interest to the welfare of the mining industry are bound 
to be productive of much good; and the officials have 
the wholesome ideal of carving out a record in things 
accomplished, as well as illuminating the problems by 
debate. 
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Church and State 
“HE main deliberations of the Mining Congress in 
Denver were held in the First Baptist Church, 
across the street from the Albany Hotel. Sitting in 
a pew and listening to a speaker behind a pulpit, with 
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the pipes of the great organ above his head, called 
back so strongly the association of ideas with countless 
Sabbaths, that many fumbled around nervously for 
hymn books, when the organist rendered his contribu- 
tion to the proceedings, and felt in their pockets 
for change against the eventual collection. The gentle 
snoring of a man on the eighteenth row of pews on the 
right (who had doubtless been put to sleep by the same 
powerful association of ideas) heightened the impres- 
sion. Even the speakers, behind the pulpit, naturally 
fell into those rhetorical and rhythmic swings and 
cadences of voice which preachers employ; and the 
temptation to thump the pulpit was frequently noted. 
Speakers were observed to develop a tendency to divide 
their speeches from firstly to sixthly and lastly ; and when 
the first meeting of the convention was over the 
audience rose and lingered a moment, standing waiting 
for the benediction. 

Surely, this year we may look to see something espe- 
cially righteous shine out of the mature deliberations of 
the Congress. 


Employer and Employee 


NDUSTRY, including the mining industry, is de- 

pressed; times are becoming hard; profits are vanish- 
ing; wages are high; living costs are still high; the 
employer faces a shut-down and the employee a lay-off. 
What should be done? 

We are not fond of the antithetic terms Capital and 
Labor: they are academic and obscure the issue; they 
are in any event abstract words applied more or less 
clumsily to concrete human groups whom the terms 
employers and employees fit simply and accurately. It 
is the principle of leader and follower which is exem- 
plified in this relation, a principle beloved of mankind 
in all ages and inevitable to it. 

The wise leader will give much thought to the com- 
fort and prosperity of his followers: and they to his. 
As an employer, he will wish for them the best working 
conditions and the highest feasible wages; and they 
will wish for him and for the capital (either his own 
or borrowed) which he puts into the enterprise, on 
which they all subsist, as high a profit as is feasible 
and proper. Each must, therefore, put his mind on 
the job to be done. Efficiency of management (on the 
part of the employer) and efficiency of labor (on the 
part of the employee) is what both parties have the 
right to expect, for without either the one or the 
other both must suffer. 

The problem of mine managers is, therefore, the 
maximum increase of efficiency and the minimum de- 
crease of wage. This efficiency should be studied in 
all departments, and can hardly be properly attained 
without sympathetic co-operation throughout; and this 
extends to mine and mill workers, the production de- 
partment, or, as sometimes quaintly termed, the labor 
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department. (Does not every man on the job, from 
the manager down, labor? If not, he should be fired.) 

Sympathetic co-operation is not possible without in- 
telligent appreciation; therefore it is good policy, here 
as everywhere else, to turn on the light. Experience 
has proved that in many places workmen will decide 
reasonably and helpfully when shown a company’s real 
condition, whereas their moods and demands will be 
heartbreaking to a manager if they are left for en- 
lightenment to the cock-and-bull tales of the ignorant 
professional agitator. Let each manager remember his 
true position as a leader, and that each leader must 
tie his followers to him by personal loyalty and con- 
fidence, if he and they would succeed. 

Examples of the increased efficiency which has been 
made possible by this policy are cropping up in numer- 
ous places, and many business enterprises are feeling 
out inquiringly along these lines. The main thing is 
to give every man an interest in his work, so that 
he can feel that it is his work, and that he is working 
for himself as well as for others. That principle must 
underlie all plans. 

All this is working toward a new type of co-opera- 
tion in industry—the natural human type which we 
have just sketched. We do not think any intelligent 
man will disapprove of the principle of labor unions, or 
deny what they have done for the betterment of the 
condition of the workingman. Nevertheless, the abuse 
of power by widespread organizations is always to be 
guarded against; and the making of rules to insure 
equality of earnings is against efficiency and an average 
high scale of wages. Moreover, the system carried to 
excess creates a lack of interest or even a hostility 
between employer and employee—an unnatural condi- 
tion. Therefore, without abandoning our favor of 
unions, we are in favor of the epen-shop policy for 
all enterprises, without which the closer union of em- 
ployer and employee, so essential for mutual prosperity, 
cannot be accomplished; for this union should be a 
more intimate one than any other. Mining enterprises 
have perhaps progressed further in this direction than 
most enterprises; and, we believe, are almost without 
exception on the open-shop plan. These mines will 
henceforth find their chief problem in bringing about 
increasingly closer co-operation and teamwork within 
their own organizations. 





Another Call for Hoover 


E NOTE an advertisement of the Harriman 
National Bank in one of our New York papers, 
entitled “Hoover,” and in which is expressed the desire, 
with appropriate arguments, to have Hoover act as head 
of a great corporation supposedly to organize under the 
Edge Act and to foster our international trade. Much 
has been said lately about the unprecedented opportunity 
before the country in its export trade. The American 
Manufacturers’ Export Association recently held an 
important meeting to discuss the salient features of 
this opportunity, as constructive legislation now upon 
the statute books—the Edge Law—permits properly 
incorporated banks to finance foreign trade, and the 
commercial and general press has given much publicity 
to the possibility of entering a field of trade hitherto 
practically closed to the country and still largely in the 
hands of British financial interests. 
Copper producers, cotton growers, and hundreds of 
other interested parties are tremendously concerned in 
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the steps our country is taking to stimulate its exports. 
An Edge Law corporation which would perform this 
function undoubtedly needs executive ability of the 
highest standing and the keenest business knowledge, 
to say nothing of a sound knowledge of international 
affairs. No wonder the call for Hoover. ‘Would the 
South, its warehouses bulging with cotton, object to 
Hoover? Would the farmer of the West, with his rec- 
ord crops? Would the manufacturer of the East, with 
his raw materials waiting to be turned into goods? 
Would the financial expert?” So runs the plea, and 
concludes, “Who would object to Hoover, and who can 
offer a better name to bring together the consumers of 
Europe and the producers of America?” 

We had not thought of Hoover in this light, but are 
forcibly struck with the singular appropriateness of his 
war record to the task of building up our foreign trade 
through foreign good will. The executive head of an 
Edge Law corporation with an international reputation 
possesses an invaluable asset. We have a suspicion that 
there are other jobs in store for Hoover which would 
to an even greater extent call upon his ability, and 
although, as Secretary of the Interior or Treasury, he 
would preside over some vital department of our Govern- 
ment, and indirectly be concerned in foreign affairs, his 
counsel in the deliberations of President-elect Harding’s 
Cabinet should exert a pronounced influence in shaping 
the foreign policy of the nation. Without a definite 
foreign policy and firm, whole-hearted governmental 
approval and moral support, an Edge corporation cannot 
fulfill its mission to the utmost, for the ultimate founda- 
tion of success in foreign trade lies in our Government. 





Lawlessness, of Domestic or Foreign Origin 


N A RECENT NUMBER a correspondent writing 

from Butte called attention to the lawless and 
revolutionary foreigners in that mining center, who 
threaten, by their preponderance at the polls, to take the 
reins of government away from the native born, and 
administer the affairs of the community according to 
their own wild and selfish ideas. As a remedy against 
the threat of being engulfed by foreigners who do not 
understand our ideals, and are unfit for our institutions, 
he suggests the withholding of the franchise from the 
foreign born, except where some foreigner by excep- 
tional merit is granted that distinction. 

Butte has long been a center of social discontent, and, 
indeed, one of the rotten spots in the United States, in 
the mining world not unlike what Paterson, N. J., has 
been in the industrial world: The bandits of radicalism 
were pitchforked out of Colorado, and later out of 
Nevada; but Butte has always been their strong 
fortress. 

The case is serious enough to warrant fearless treat- 
ment. What is to be done? Shall we deny the franchise 
to the foreign born? There is no question that the 
foreign born, lumping them as a class, are a heavy 
liability for us to carry. In the large cities, as the 
centers of industrial activity, they congregate, and 
their numbers and lack of sense of responsibility make 
them easily marshalled by political machines; and thus 
they dominate and often help to make rotten the politics 
of cities like New York and Philadelphia. The foreign 
born, we are told, predominate in our police courts, and 
in our prisons. Assimilation in the melting pot of so 
much refractory material is at times a difficult process. 
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On the other hand, we recently heard a coal pro- 
ducer—a high-class type, himself of foreign birth— 
describe his difficulties in operating in West Virginia, on 
account of the lawless mountaineers of that region. 
Making and selling poisonous moonshine whisky, rob- 
bery, shooting, and killing are commonplace occupations 
which have been handed down among these people from 
generation to generation. Concerning this situation, 
a moral cowardice characterizes the whole state, and 
there are no authorities that have the courage to deal 
with them as hardened and habitual criminals should be 
dealt with. This portion of West Virginia, we are 
convinced, is far more rotten than Butte. These West 
Virginian mountaineers are of old-time American 
stock—originally of English extraction. We have heard 
that they are the descendants of English refugees from 
justice who fied to the wilds of America and made their 
lairs in the mountains of the state. 

Thus, we see that there are undesirable foreigners and 
also that there are undesirable Americans. On the other 
hand, our country could not well have spared the help it 
has received from those foreign-born citizens who love 
our institutions and our ideals and who have advanced 
our welfare—and every reader can enumerate many 
among his friends. It is not important whether a man 
is foreign born or native born, whether he is a native 
son in California, or a tenth-generation American in 
New England—the question is whether he is worthy 
or unworthy. 

What shall be done, therefore, with conspicuous con- 
gregations of the unworthy like those at Butte and in 
the West Virginia mountains? Shall we take away their 
franchise? That would be simply to outlaw these half- 
wild children whom we wish to reclaim. Rather, per- 
haps, they should be given further civic responsibilities ; 
but held vigorously to their faithful discharge of them. 
What they lack mainly, even if not exclusively, is 
enlightenment. Frequently, what is most needed is a 
higher morale and higher planes of thought and con- 
duct for those classes of citizens who consider them- 
selves superior. For example, considering the prompt 
and painless handling of the police strike in Boston by 
Calvin Coolidge, is it not likely that had he been 
Governor of West Virginia he would have given these 
mountaineers new conceptions of law and order? How 
long would the hill billies terrorize the surrounding 
country in the presence of a state constabulary like that 
of Pennsylvania, or like that model of all police organiza- 
tions, the Royal Northwest Mounted Police of Canada, 
and with honest and fearless courts of justice to com- 
plete their work? 


The Morale of Operating Crews 


‘sO AY, Bill, don’t you know that one of your five 
pumps is taking twice as much power as the 
others?” said the electrician to the pump boss. “Well, 
it’s working,” said Bill. “You’d better leave it alone.” 
Two phases of human nature are epitomized in this 
incident. One, that of inquiry or the desire to get 
at the fundamentals; the other, a complaisant accept- 
ance of a bad condition although specific information 
is at hand to throw doubt upon the desirability of 
maintaining that condition. How often do we realize 
that matters of importance require our attention, yet 
fail to act on available knowledge? A hot journal 
usually commands prompt attention, a heavy leak in a 
pump column or a leaking gland on a pump would 





start Bill into action. But the unseen flow of energy 


through a conduit or a pipe and its utilization in a 
motor or otherwise are in a way mysterious to Bill, and 
he does not have to pay the added expense due to its 
inefficient application. If the comparative operating 
costs of the five pumps were placed before him he might 
take notice, but just as likely as not he would be only 
casually interested. 

Too often the attitude of bosses, foremen, and work- 
ers is the one of “getting by” with minimum physical 
and mental exertion. This attitude applies to all forms 
of waste that occur in a mining operation. Close super- 
vision and inspection are important ways of preventing 
excessive wastes both in materials and in energy, but 
of as great importance is the stimulation of morale 
in the organization. If Bill’s attitude had been one of 
active co-operation with the electrician one kind of 
waste would have been speedily stopped. 

We believe that it would be a good plan to persistently 
spread the data obtained by inspection before indi- 
viduals directly responsible. A follow-up plan would be 
a necessary feature. Supplementary cost data would 
serve to make the effect of wastes in enegy flows, such 
as electricity, compressed air, and steam, more real 
than could otherwise be possible. We must visualize 
for Bill and his confreres. They should be made to 
look upon individual operations in some such way as the 
manager does. Cost sheets and cost analyses are placed 
before the manager, but how often is a pump foreman 
given the cost data of his particular division? The 
bulletin board can be used to advantage, and if Bill were 
required to visualize the money outgo on his particular 
job he might be induced to feel somewhat as he does 
when he figures out his personal expense budget or 
when he looks at his grocery bill and counts out the 
money with which to settle it. 

At the bottom of morale is a live interest in the job. 
Every employee should have such an interest, although 
much has been done to break that down. Continuity 
of employment is dependent on the success of an enter- 
prise. Excessive waste and indifference can wreck an 
enterprise that under more favorable conditions might 
furnish continuous and remunerative employment for 
a long time. A management fair in its dealings with 
its employes .and exacting in the sense that it keeps 
closely in touch with details will develop morale even 
under unfavorable conditions, but a careless and indif- 
ferent management cannot develop it even under the 
most favorable. Thus, as we see the lesson in the in- 
cident quoted, there should be close control, visualiza- 
tion of cost and operating data for the details of 
operation, and a certain amount of bulletin boarding to 
keep all concerned in touch with the facts. 





Sound Money 


it. is sound at least in one important par- 
ticular. It claims to be the only country in the 
world where the sole circulating currency is gold and 
silver. There may be those that claim that 40 per cent 
money is as good as 100 per cent money, among many 
who believe the contrary, but there are none who will 
not agree that gold and silver coin is money of the 
quality that cannot be improved. It is the real mate- 
rial which banknotes “promise to pay.” When in doubt 
on the monetary question, fall back on the real money 
concerning the value of which there is no difference of 
opinion. 
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Mining Congress Holds Annual Convention 
At Denver 


W. J. Loring Elected President—Flotation Conference Marked by Debate Between 
Operators’ Representatives and Minerals Separation Officials—Sessions on Taxation, 
Standardization, Tariff and Gold Keep Delegates Busy—-McFadden Bill Indorsed 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE 


of the American Mining Congress is again held in 

Denver,” said Bulkeley Wells in his presidential 
address at the organization’s Twenty-third Annual Con- 
vention that met in the Western city during the week 
of Nov. 15. “Here, twenty-three years ago, the 
organization was created. From 1896 to 1907 its work- 
ing force consisted of the secretary and one stenog- 
rapher. In so recent a year as 1910 the income 
amounted to but $5,000, while in the last year its 


‘|: IS ALTOGETHER appropriate that a convention 





JOHN T. BURNS 
Assistant Secretary of American Mining Congress and in Charge 
of Convention Arrangements 


receipts have reached the substantial sum of $150,000.” 
Thus the Congress upon this occasion returned to the 
place of its birth, full grown. 

This convention faced many of the problems that were 
subjects of consideration by: the last one held in St. 
Louis a year ago. The questions of relief for gold 
producers and for war mineral claimants, of mine taxa- 
tion and of standardizing mining equipment, as well 
as of development of an oil-shale industry in this 
country, were again on the program. In the year 
elapsed, the plight of the gold-mining companies had 


steadily worsened, the producers of war minerals 
remained, for the most part, as dissatisfied as ever, 
and mine taxation was still a subject of debate. No 
better place than Denver could have been chosen in 
which to discuss these matters, for in Colorado the gold 
mines of Cripple Creek are in dire straits, and an 
effort is under way to make the mining industry within 
the state pay a larger share of taxes than ever. Denver 
is also the natural place for a conference on oil-shale 
development. But, whatever the object of the delegates 
in coming, the convention opened promptly on the after- 
noon of Nov. 15, with a large attendance, this despite 
the fact that the convention hall was the Baptist church. 
Indeed, one speaker remarked that, without doubt, many 
of the mining men present were in church for the first 
time in their lives, which accusation no one saw fit to 
deny. The headauarters of the convention were at the 
Albany Hotel. 


CONVENTION CALLED TO ORDER BY T. B. STEARNS 


The convention was called to order by Thomas B. 
Stearns, chairman of the Committee on Arrangements. 
The delegates were welcomed to Denver by Mayor 
Bailey and by George E. Collins, governor of the 
Colorado Chapter. President Bulkeley Wells then took 
the chair and introduced E. P. Mathewson, who 
responded in behalf of the Mining Congress, ‘‘Wherever 
and whenever the American Mining Congress convenes, 
there will be found E, P. Mathewson,” said Mr. Wells. 

The spirit of the occasion, together. with the solemn 
surroundings, perhaps aided by the music of the church 
organ, so affected Mr. Mathewson that he then and there 
announced his conversion. His father had been a 
prominent member of the Methodist Church, he said, 
and had constrained him to go to church in his youth, 
where he learned something about conversion. On 
entering the business of copper smelting, Mr. Mathewson 
said, he learned more about conversion. A year ago, 
he confessed, he had been the one discordant note in 
the convention, but now was thoroughly converted on 
the gold bonus question. “The ease with which the 
Pittman Act was put across opened my eyes,” said 
Mr. Mathewson, “and from now on my motto is ‘let the 
man that uses the gold pay the bill.’” 

Judge John F. Davis, responding on the behalf of the 
mining industry of the West, said that this was a pro- 
ducers’ convention and not a political convention. 

The features of this the first session were an address 
by Eugene Meyer, Jr., on the subject of the “War 
Finance Corporation and Its Possibilities as an Assist- 
ance to Foreign Trade”; also an address on the new 
Mineral Land Leasing Law by the Hon. Clay Tallman, 
General Commissioner of the U. S. Land Office. 

In clear forcible language Mr. Meyer explained the 
origin, work and present object of the Finance Corpora- 
tion, of which he is chairman. He expressed the hope 
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that the convention would, in a resolution, declare itself 
as being in favor of continuing the Corporation. 

The Mineral Land Leasing Law, in Mr. Tallman’s 
opinion, marked a departure in the Government’s public 
land policy as great as was the Homestead Law of 1862, 
prior to which time land was simply sold to those who 
had money to pay for it. He said that it had taken ten 
years of agitation to secure its passage. He explained 
that, in effect, it is a series of compromises due to 
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many conflicting views and therefore has many inherent 
defects, but withal is basically sound. 

At the evening session, at which Mr. Wells again 
presided, Governor Shoup of Colorado was the first 
speaker. In a brief address, which elicited laughter 
frequently, the Governor discussed the resources of 
Colorado, and, passing to the subject of the sad con- 
dition of mining in the state, said jestingly that prac- 
tically the only paying mines today were those owned by 
George Taylor and Bulkeley Wells. 

Mr. Wells then delivered his presidential address, 
briefly describing the accomplishments of the Mining 
Congress during the year just passed. 

The Kansas Industrial Court Law was discussed at 
length by the Hon. Frank Dumont Smith, of Kansas, 
speaking as the representative of Governor Henry J. 
Allen of Kansas. In explaining how this beneficent 
law had actually been passed, Mr. Smith said that it 
so happened that the Kansas Legislature this year had 
had a smaller infusion of jackrabbit blood than any 
Kansas Legislature that he had ever seen before. 

Mr. Smith was followed by Dr. Charles A. Eaton, 
editor of Leslie’s Magazine, who in a long address on 
the subject of the “Present and Future Relations 
Between Capital and Labor” succeeded in holding the 
close attention of the audience by his witty and 
brilliant handling of his subject. 


The real business of the convention began on the 
second day, Nov. 16, when the conferences on gold and 
taxation were opened. These subjects were discussed 
at morning and afternoon sessions. An account of the 
proceedings is given elsewhere in this issue. At noon, 
the oil-shale men got together at a luncheon given by 
the oil-shale section of the American Mining Congress, 
over which Dr. Victor C. Alderson presides. 

In the afternoon, the metal-mining section of the 
Standardization Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Charles A. Mitke, of Bisbee, Ariz., met to consider the 
reports of the various subcommittees. The report on 
the standardization of machine-drill parts, presented by 
Arthur Notman, superintendent of the Copper Queen, 
at Bisbee, was noteworthy. A number of other papers 
had been prepared, including one by T. O. McGrath, 
auditor of the Shattuck-Arizona Copper Co., on stand- 
ardization of cost accounting, but lack of time pre- 
vented their consideration. 


Dr. F. G. COTTRELL ADDRESSES CONVENTION 


A large audience assembled in the main convention 
hall in the evening at the third general session. Many 
had been drawn thither by their desire to hear Dr. F. 
G. Cottrell, Director of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
and Representative Louis T. McFadden, father of the 
gold bonus bill. Mr. McFadden was unable to be pres- 
ent, however, to the disappointment of those who had 
come to hear him. 

Dr. Cottrell, who was introduced by Bulkeley Wells, 
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ONE RIGHT, 
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DA. LYON 


read a long paper dealing with the work and plans of 
the Bureau. “The Bureau of Mines has now been in 
existence for ten years,” said he. “This seems an 
opportune time and place to take account of stock, to 
look over ground already covered, and to note the direc- 
tion in which we are headed. It is right, also, to give 
to the mining and to the general public an accounting 
for the moneys spent, and to gain from them ideas 
and suggestions as to how, within our funds and organic 
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powers, present and probable future needs can best be 
met.” 

The manner of spending the Bureau’s appropriation 
was described by Dr. Cottrell at some length. Con- 
tinuing, he said: “The records show that in the begin- 
ning the American Mining Congress was vitally inter- 
ested in and as an organization helped very prominently 
in creating the Bureau. From your continued co-oper- 
ation, I am led to believe the results have been at 
least encouraging.” 

In talking of the Bureau’s research work, Dr. Cottrell 
expressed the hope that the service of furnishing in- 
formation as to particular metals, which was rendered 
the Government, producers, consumers and the inter- 
ested public during the war, might again be undertaken, 
at least in certain of its features. 


“Twe MINING ACE 
OF AMERICA” ___ 


- Dr. Cottrell touched briefly upon the co-operative 
agreements of the Bureau with governmental, state and 
private agencies. He said in concluding, “The apparent 
success and increasing call on the Bureau for co-oper- 
ative work of this character lead me to the belief that 
its expansion will go far to answer the question so 
frequently asked, ‘What is the Government going to do 
to foster research?’ May not the answer be: ‘As 
much as the industries themselves have enough demand 
for, and confidence in, to share part of the burden of the 
work.’ ” 

A subject dear to Dr. Cottrell’s heart is what he 
calls the “Public’s Interest in Patents of Invention.” 
He discussed this briefly, after concluding the main 
portion of his address, and read to his hearers a resolu- 
tion to be presented to the committee, providing that 
“the American Mining Congress appoint a committee 
on patents of invention to co-operate with the proper 
governmental bureaus and committees of other business 
and technical organizations in working out methods 
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for insuring to the patentee, to industry, and to the 
public more comprehensive and adequate guidance of 
public education and policy in the interpretation of 
patent rights.” 

Following Dr. Cottrell’s remarks, an address on “In- 
dustry and the Government” was made by Gen. L. C. 
Boyle, of Washington, D. C. Industry needs less gov- 
ernmental control and more team work between capital 
and labor, stated General Boyle. The need for co-opera- 
tive effort is great. This nation must first solve its 
own problems before it can help Europe. The speaker 
claimed that faulty taxation was one of the main causes 
of present conditions. Business cannot return to nor- 
mal, he said, until the tax burden is equitably dis- 
tributed. The evils of the excess-profits tax and the 
surtax are penalizing industry, and capital is seeking 


A.G. 
MACKENZIE 


the shelter of non-taxpaying bonds. Capital will, there- 
fore, not be available for the development of industry 
if it remains as highly penalized as at present. 
The Sherman Law should be amended so that curtail- 
ment and price adjustment by agreement might be 
permitted under Government supervision, said General 


Boyle. In this way, he said, waste will be avoided 
and great natural resources conserved. “Organization 
is not wrong, but the abuse of it is,” he said. 

Numerous conferences marked the program of the 
third day of the convention. These were the War 
Minerals Conference, presided over by Herbert Wilson 
Smith, chief of the war minerals division of the 
American Mining Congress; the continuation of the 
Gold Conference, which had started the day before; and 
the Conference of Flotation Users. The proceedings at 
all of these meetings are given elsewhere in this issue. 
By far the most important event of the day was the 
Conference of Flotation Users, the conference room 
being crowded at both morning and afternoon sessions 
by delegates expecting a tilt between representatives of 
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Minerals Separation and those of operators employing 
flotation, in which they were not disappointed. 

In the afternoon, the fourth general session came to 
order in the main convention hall under the chairman- 
ship of Carl Scholz. First on the program was the 
reading of a report made on blue-sky legislation by a 
special committee of the Mining Congress. A. G. 
Mackenzie, of Salt Lake City, chairman of the com- 
mittee read the report, which was signed by himself 
and Sidney Norman of Spokane, the latter a member of 
the committee. 


JUDGE FINNEY Discusses U. S. MINING AND 
LEASING LAWS 


“The Mining Laws of the United States” constituted 
the subject of the next speaker, Judge E. C. Finney, of 
the U. S. Board of Appeals, who also represented the 
Secretary of the Interior. Judge Finney stated that it 
has been the policy of Congress from the time of the 
enactment of the first mining laws to encourage the 
finding and production of the country’s mineral 
resources. This is shown, he said, by the liberal terms 
and conditions of the general lode and placer mining 
laws, and the latest enactment by Congress changing 
the policy of disposition as to oil, gas, coal, phosphate, 
and sodium is entitled “An act to promote the mining” 
of the deposits. 

The general mining laws, he continued, although they 
contain no limitation as to the number of claims which 
might be taken or held by citizens, did require work to 
be done thereon annually, and authorized relocation by 
others as a penalty for the failure to perform such work. 
Newer laws, such as the potash and the oil land 
leasing laws, continue this policy and extend it. They 
require a specified amount of work to be done each 
year until discovery, authorize the Secretary to insert 
conditions in leases issued after discovery to insure 
reasonable continuous extraction of the minerals, and 
impose some limitations not contained in the old 
mining laws, namely, the fixing of the maximum acreage 


which may be held by an individual, association, or 
corporation. 

With a few exceptions, Judge Finney explained, the 
Department of the Interior has been liberal in its con- 
struction and administration of the general mining laws, 
and, subject to the restrictions and limitations imposed 
by Congress, is disposed to be likewise liberal in the 
administration of the leasing laws. The department is 
particularly anxious to be practical and businesslike in 
its supervision of the working of coal mines, oil and gas 
wells, and other natural resources, and to that end has 
welcomed and will welcome suggestions by the American 
Mining Congress and by mine operators. Judge Finney 
further said: 


It is sensible and right that none of our resources shall 
be wasted, and that is particularly true of limited and ex- 
haustible minerals, such as oil and gas, and to this end it 
is the duty of the department to prevent waste and to 
encourage better methods of mining, handling and reduc- 
tion. In this respect the American Mining Congress and 
the mining operators can perform a valuable service in 
aiding the department, in their own interest and that of 
the general public. 

Captious criticism and petty fault-finding are of no bene- 
fit to the department, to the public, nor to the operators. 
Suggestions or criticisms should be constructive, and in 
that form cannot fail to be advantageous to all concerned. 

The American Mining Congress occupies a peculiarly fa- 
vorable position to be of service both to the Government and 
the mine operators. Its organization permits it to gather 
information promptly from the entire mining area, to use 
that information for the general good, to thrash out and 
harmonize difference of opinion, and to render a real and 
lasting benefit to all the people. On the occasion of its 
twenty-third annual convention it merits and receives our 
esteem and congratulations. 


An address on the subject of “State Taxation of Metal 
Mines,” by James G. Fitch, of Socorro, N. M., was 
next on the program. This was followed by a paper of 
interest to coal men, entitled ““A Powderless Mechanical 
Process for the Mining of Coal,” by D. Vance Sickman, 
of Denver. The session closed with the presentation of 
a paper on “The Application of Industrial Medicine and 
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Health Conservation in the Development of Mine Labor 
Efficiency,” by Dr. Arthur L. Murray, of. the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. Dr. Murray pointed out that miners 
should be selected for physical ability and adaptability 
and placed at work for which they are mechanically and 
temperamentally fit. The living conditions at any mine, 
he said, largely determine the type of labor that seeks 
employment and remains at that mine. The surround- 
ings under which a man is forced to work react on his 
mental attitude and his labor output in proportion to 
whether they are helpful or harmful, safe or unsafe. 
Safety devices and properly directed safety supervision 
more than pay their cost in decreased loss of labor 
through lessening of accidents and saving in compensa- 
tion. On large operations a safety engineer is as great 
a necessity as a mining engineer, in Dr. Murray’s 
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opinion. Employers who desire intelligent and efficient 


men must make their working conditions as safe and 
* wholesome as possible. The purpose of industrial 
medicine is to keep the working force as near physically 
par as possible by preventive, corrective, and curative 
measures, the first two being known as_ industrial 
hygiene. 

Another general session was held on the evening of 
Nov. 17, T. T. Brewster, of St. Louis, presiding. R. N. 
Miller, a former solicitor of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, was the first speaker, his talk being on the 
subject of “The Problem of Next Year’s Taxes.” Mr. 
Miller sketched the situation confronting the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Two things should be 
done, he said, if the enormous accumulation of work 
was to be properly and speedily handled. First, it is 
necessary to provide the commissioner with funds suffi- 
cient to enable him to secure an adequate number of 
men of sufficient calibre to do the work properly. Also, 
some method must be provided by which taxpayers may 
be informed, without undue delay, how much they owe 
the Government, so that such cases may be definitely 
closed. 
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The remainder of the evening was given over to the 
consideration of subjects bearing on various phases of 
the coal industry. Dr. E. W. Parker, of Philadelphia, 
chairman of the Anthracite Bureau of Information, 
delivered an address, “What Happened to the Anthracite 
Industry in 1920.” J. D. A. Morrow, of the National 
Coal Association, presented a paper on the “General 
Coal Situation.” The meeting then adjourned. 

There were many conferences on the fourth day of the 
convention. Sessions of the conferences on Standardiza- 
tion, Gold, and Taxation were continued. In addition, 
two conferences were held on Education and Public 
Service; one on Oil Shale and one on Tariff. All of 
these are described elsewhere in this issue. 

In the morning the annual members’ meeting was 
held. The following directors retired: Walter Douglas, 
Samuel A. Taylor, L. A. Friedman, Carl Scholz, and 
Charles S. Keith. The following were elected directors: 
James A. Douglas, Robert Linton, W. J. Loring, Carl 
Scholz, and Hugh Shirkie, the last named of Indiana. 

A nominating committee was appointed to name 
officers for the ensuing year. Later in the day the 
election of W. J. Loring as president was announced. 
A committee of three was appointed to revise the 
bylaws, including dues. The income of the Mining 
Congress during the past year was given at $150,432 
and the cash on hand as $9,232. The members, of which 
there are 2,500, were declared a liability and not an 
asset. Wy, 

The annual dinner on Thursday evening was marked 
by the presence of ladies, who were not invited last 
year at St. Louis. One diner who had been present at 
both banquets declared in favor of the St. Louis system, 
but others differed. Not only was satisfactory material 
refection provided for the inner man and woman, but 
spiritual as well. A jolly feature was a corps of young 
lady singers, gaily if not completely garbed, who 
wandered singing among the tables, and tarried here 
and there in the well-known cabaret style. 

Thomas B. Stearns was the toastmaster. Senator 
Charles S. Thomas, as first speaker, spoke somewhat 
cynically of “Industrial Honesty and Dishonesty.” He 
stated that the prohibition law and other restrictive 
legislation had made 50 per cent of the population 
government agents and spies, and its other 50 per cent 
liars and scoundrels. He jaid the present debauch of 
dishonesty, grafting, and profiteering to the breakdown 
of morale following the Great War, and said that a 
similar period followed the Civil War. At present, he 
said, there were in Washington 125 organized lobbies, of 
which the Mining Congress was one; and none of them 
cared for any interest but the one it represented. He 
stated that every Representative and Senator cared only 
for the interests of his own constituency, so that nobody 
represented the United States but the President: hence 
the people looked to the President alone for broad 
statesmanship. 

Governor Boyle of Nevada, in a few well-chosen and 
witty remarks, presented to the retiring president a 
watch as a souvenir of his services. 

T. A. Rickard, introduced as a former state geologist 
of Colorado, made a witty little speech in which he 
referred to the frequent comparison of himself with 
Tex Rickard, and the disappointment of his son when 
he found that they were unrelated. 

The toastmaster called upon Carl Scholz as the next 
president of the Congress, but Mr. Scholz, in correcting 
the speaker, gave a little sketch of the moonshiners 
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of West Virginia, with whom he had to deal in his 
coal-mining operations. W. J. Loring, the new presi- 
dent, next spoke briefly, and asked support for a 
successful year. 

Additions to the program made it necessary to hold 
two general sessions on the last day of the convention, 
instead of one, as originally planned. The morning 
session was given over to addresses by Arthur Notman, 
mine superintendent of the Copper Queen at Bisbee, 
Ariz.; Charles A. Chase, manager of the Liberty Bell 
mine, at Telluride, Col.; L. Ward Bannister, of Denver; 
and W. G. Bierd, president of the Chicago & Alton Ry. 

Mr. Notman’s paper, entitled “Conditions of Opera- 
tion and Production in Open-Shop Districts in Arizona,” 
proved to be a presentation of the conditions of opera- 
tion at the Copper Queen branch of the Phelps Dodge 
Corporation. Other Bisbee companies, said Mr. Not- 
man, are working along similar lines, as are companies 
in other camps in the state. 

Mr. Chase in the course of explaining why Colorado 
mining engineers had adopted the open-shop movement, 
said that industrial peace had reigned in the metal- 
mining districts of Colorado in recent years because 
mining was so stagnant that there was nothing to be 
gained by labor warfare. 

“Denver and the Open Shop” was the subject of Mr. 
Bannister’s remarks, and Mr. Bierd, who had spoken 
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of California, and by a brief talk by Arthur F. Fisher, 
delegate to the convention from the Philippine govern- 
ment. The chairman, Bulkeley Wells, also read excerpts 
from a paper by James Lord, president of the mining 
department of the American Federation of Labor, in 
Mr. Lord’s absence. 
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In all, twenty-five resolutions were adopted by the 
convention, only one of them being debated. The com- 
plete text of these resolutions follows: 


: 4 Introduced by Bulkeley Wells; 





CHARLES A. CHASE 


at the dinner the night before, talked on what he termed 
the “Relation of Industry to Industry.” 

The afternoon session was the most important one 
of the convention, as it was then that the report of the 
Resolutions Committee was presented to the Congress. 
This was preceded by an address on the gold situation 
in California by Fletcher Hamilton, state minerologist 


Relating to War Finance Corporation 


Whereas, the sharp contraction during the past few 
weeks in domestic demand for American products has been 
so acute as to bring about a serious business situation and 
as to threaten even more unfortunate conditions in agri- 
culture and commercial business and the mining indus- 
tries; and, 

Whereas, the European market has in the past under 
ordinary world conditions served in large measure as an 
outlet for the American producer; and, 

Whereas, Europe, although desperately in need of Ameri- 
can raw material and food products today, both for the 
purpose of feeding and clothing its population and of giving 
them employment, is unable to do a large volume of busi- 
ness with the American producer by reason of the need on 
the part of the European buyer for long-term credits; and, 

Whereas, the War Finance Corporation, for the purpose 
of meeting the world emergency, was vested by Congress 
in March, 1919, with the power (which has not yet ex- 
pired), either out of funds heretofore appropriated by 
Congress or out of funds to be obtained from the public 
by the sale of its bonds, to make advances on good security 
to American exporters and American banks to assist in 
the sale and exportation of American products to for- 
eign purchasers on credits up to five years in duration; 
and, 

Whereas, the War Finance Corporation did, up to May 10, 
1920, demonstrate its usefulness to the country by assist- 
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ing in the exportation of American products on credits of 
from six months to five years; and, 

Whereas, the Secretary of the Treasury in May, 1920, 
caused said corporation to suspehd such exercise of its 
powers in the preservation and stimulus of American ex- 
port trade, although such powers still exist under the law, 
so that said corporation is today inactive at a time when 
the American people have the most urgent need for its 
activity; and, 

Whereas, this meeting of the American Mining Con- 
gress in Denver, Col., Nov. 15, 1920, is informed that said 
corporation could resume the exercise of its said functions 
with reference to export trade if the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury would consent thereto; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that this meeting does 
hereby most earnestly urge upon the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury that he now cause the War Finance Corporation to 
resume the exercise of its powers under Section 21 of the 
War Finance Corporation Act to make advances in aid of 
the exportation of American products until such time as 
its said power in that behalf shall have expired under the 
law, or until the present dire emergency shall have passed; 
and, further, 

Resolved, that the chairman of this meeting be and he is 
hereby authorized and requested to forward these resolu- 
tions to the Secretary of the Treasury, and a copy to Hon. 
William M. Calder, chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Reconstruction and Production. 


Introduced by Bulkeley Wells; 
On Public Interest in Patents of Invention 


Whereas, patents on inventions represent a monopoly 
granted fundamentally in the public’s interests; and 

Whereas, in the case of similar monopolies such as public 
franchises it long ago became evident that some form of 
public administrative machinery such as public service 
commissions was necessary to function in a way between 
the issuing of franchises and final appeal to the courts; and, 

Whereas, the extension of these same principles to the 
study and guidance of public policy with regard to the 
interpretation and control of patent rights appears to have 
distinctly lagged behind that of other less technical aspects 
of trade and industry; and, 

Whereas, a broad, intelligent and equitable public policy 
with regard to patents of invention is of vital importance 
to the whole mining and mineral industry; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the American Min- 
ing Congress appoint a committee on patents of invention 
to co-operate with the proper governmental agencies and 
committees of other business and technical organizations 
in working out methods for insuring to the patentee, to in- 
dustry, and to the public more comprehensive and adequate 
guidance of public education and policy in the interpreta- 
tion of patent rights. 


Introduced by Carl Scholz; 
Against Abolition of Interior Department 


Whereas, more than one-half of the acreage of the United 
States west of the north and south line drawn through the 
eastern border of Colorado is now owned by the Federal 
Government; and, 

Whereas, the enactment of the Public Lands Leasing Bill 
creates a continued responsibility upon the Federal Govern- 
ment in handling the public lands of the West; and, 


Whereas, this vast expanse of territory contains more ~ 


than 3,000 million tons of coal, untold oil reserves, oil- 
shale deposits of unmeasured value, water-power meas- 
ured in productive force many times greater in value than 
its oil, oil-shale and coal reserves combined, and immense 
deposits of phosphates and other minerals; and, 

Whereas, the administration of these vast resources will 
require an increasing service from that department which 
is charged with the work of supervising the development 
of the Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast Western States, 
namely, the Department of the Interior; and, 

Whereas, a proposal has been made looking to the dis- 
continuance of the Interior Department and the creation 
in its stead of a Department of Public Works; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the American Min- 





ing Congress in its twenty-third annual session assembled 
in Denver, Col., Nov. 15-19 inclusive, enters its protest 
against the abolition of the Interior Department and urges 
that the Interior Department shall be continued for the 
above weighty duties and as that department through which 
the mining industry of the United States shall function in 
Federal affairs. 


Introduced by Carl Scholz; 
Approving Henderson Bill, S. 4,369 


Whereas, the importance of the mining industry of the 
United States has been better appreciated during the days 
of the war when it was realized that the production of 
minerals was essential to the carrying on of the nation’s 
contests in the great world war; and, 

Whereas, the relative importance of mining is shown 
by the fact that during the year 1919 the railroads of the 
country received from the transportation of freights ap- 
proximately 576 millions of dollars, while from the trans- 
portation of manufactured products the total amount paid 
to the railroads was approximately 168 millions of dollars; 
and, 

Whereas, those two activities of the Federal Government 
which have rendered most specific service to the mining 
industry are the U. S. Bureau of Mines and the U. S. 
Geological Survey; and, 

Whereas, it is desired that these agencies, with such 
other agencies as render service to the mining industry, 
shall be co-ordinated in a more effective way than is pos- 
sible through the present organization of the Interior De- 
partment; and, 

Whereas, Senate Bill 4,369, known as the Henderson Bill, 
provides for the creation of a Division of Mines and Geology 
within the Interior Department under an Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior to be appointed for that specific 
purpose by the President; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the American Min- 
ing Congress in twenty-third annual session assembled at 
Denver, Col., Nov. 15-19 inclusive, hereby expresses its ap- 
proval of the principles contained in the Henderson Bill 
and urges the enactment by Congress of a bill embodying 
the principles therein contained. 


Introduced by Carl Scholz; 
On Bureau of Public Works 


Whereas, the enormous burden of taxation which must 
be met by the industry of the nation requires greater econ- 
omy in the conduct of governmental affairs, the abolition 
of all useless expenditures, the highest efficiency in every 
governmental agency, and the prevention of all duplica- 
tion of service and expenditure; and, 

Whereas, the engineering and construction services of 
the government are now lodged in various bureaus of the 
several departments; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the American Min- 
ing Congress in twenty-third annual session assembled in 
Denver, Col., Nov. 15-19 inclusive, hereby expresses its be- 
lief that a Bureau of Public Works should be created, under 
the direction of which, so far as feasible, all engineering 
and construction features of the government service should 
be consolidated, to the end that greater economy, higher ef- 
ficiency and more effective service shall be rendered, and 
all duplication of effort shall be prevented. 


Introduced by G. P. De Beque; 
On Oil Shale 


Whereas, for the past several years the domestic pro- 
duction of petroleum has been insufficient to satisfy the 
domestic requirements of the United States; and, 

Whereas, the deficit between domestic production and 
consumption of petroleum is estimated to be more than 100 
million barrels for the year 1920, making it necessary to 
import enormous quantities of oil from Mexico and to draw 
continually on our rapidly waning stocks of petroleum; and, 

Whereas, the present rate of increase of consumption of 
petroleum in the United States makes it appear that in the 
near future the nation will be largely dependent on for- 
eign sources for its petroleum supplies, a condition which 
will place the nation in a dangerous position in time of 
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war and tend to a loss of commercial supremacy in time 
of peace; and, 

Whereas, the nation’s enormous deposits of oil shale 
represent a resource which, when properly developed, will 
give the nation a practically inexhaustible domestic source 
of petroleum; and, 

Whereas, the commercial development of those oil shales 
can be immeasurably facilitated by properly conducted 
scientific research; and, 

Whereas, the U. S. Bureau of Mines, a Federal agency 
properly qualified to conduct such investigations, has re- 
quested of the Congress of the United States an appropria- 
tion for the construction, equipment and operation of an 
experimental station for such investigations; 

Therefore, be it resolved, that this, the twenty-third an- 
nual convention of the American Mining Congress does 
hereby approve of the plans of the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
for investigations on oil shale and further urges upon the 
Congress of the United States the necessity of favorably 
considering the appropriation requested. 


Introduced by George Wolfe; 
Against Federal Control of Bituminous Mines 


Whereas, for the past eleven months in certain sections 
of the United States there has existed a shortage of bitumi- 
nous coal; and, 

Whereas, it has been charged that certain tonnage of 
bituminous coal in certain sections of the United States 
has been sold by the producers at excessive and exorbitant 
figures; and, 

Whereas, today in the minds of certain of our lawmakers 
exists a strong belief that government supervision and 
control of the bituminous coal industry is of earnest con- 
sideration, 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the fuel supply problem, 
in so far as bituminous coal is concerned, is one of trans- 
portation and that the recent evils of coal speculation were 
the result of such transportation shortage, and should not 
be charged against the coal producers who were helpless 
in this emergency; and, 

Be it further resolved, that we feel that no condition 
exists in the bituminous coal industry at this time calling 
for Federal control of the bituminous coal mines of our 
country such as has been advocated by Senator Calder, of 
the Senate Committee of Reconstruction, and that, if the 
industry is let alone, the present co-operation between 
transportation, producers and labor will continue, and the 
present high tonnage production will be maintained, which 
will necessarily clear away certain evils heretofore com- 
plained of. 


Introduced by M. B. Tomblin and Robert J. Kerr; 
Against Pending Federal Blue-Sky Legislation 

Be it resolved, by the delegates to the twenty-third an- 
nual convention of the American Mining Congress, held 
at Denver, Col., Nov. 15-19, 1920, that we are opposed to 
all proposed enactment now pending in Congress provid- 
ing for so-called “blue-sky” legislation. 

This was the only resolution presented by the Reso- 
lutions Committee that was debated on the floor of the 
convention. As first presented it read, “. . .  provid- 
ing for so-called ‘blue-sky’ legislation, and that it is 
the sense of this convention that state regulatory meas- 
ures now in force in the sevéral states are sufficient in 
form, with slight modification, to meet all require- 
ments.” The amendment was made on motion by A. G. 
Mackenzie, of Salt Lake City. The resolution favoring 
a Federal Blue-Sky Law that is referred to in the 
account of the fourth general session on another page 
was defeated in committee. 


Introduced by H W. Seamon, E. P. Mathewson and 
W. J. Loring; 
Endorsing the McFadden Bill 


Whereas, the Government of the United States is justly 
committed to the gold standard; and, ai : 
Whereas, the maintenance of a healthy gold-mining in- 


dustry is absolutely essential to the maintenance of a gold 
standard; and, 

Whereas, the gold-mining industry of the United States 
is in deplorable straits, having almost ceased to function, 
and it is necessary to apply immediate measures for re- 
lief; and, 

Whereas, the McFadden Bill, HR 13,201, offers the best 
present solution of the problem; 

Resolved, that the American Mining Congress, in con- 
vention assembled, heartily indorses the McFadden Bill 
and pledges its support to the measure, and urges a like 
support on the part of all our citizens who have at heart 
the maintenance of the gold standard and the common wel- 
fare of the country. 


Introduced by H. H. Schwartz; 
Proposing To Amend Oil Shale Section of Leasing Law 


Whereas, in various parts of the West, particularly in 
the states of Utah, Colorado and Wyoming, there exist 
bedded deposits of sandstone, limestone and other rocks 
impregnated with bituminous or similar organic matter 
in solid or semi-solid form which may be utilized com- 
mercially and which are not oil shales; and, 

Whereas, no provision for prospecting, developing, or leas- 
ing such deposits is made under the existing laws; 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the American Mining Con- 
gress recommend to the Congress of the United States 
that Section 21 of the Act of February 25, 1920 (Public 
146), known as the Oil Shale Section of the Leasing Law, 
be amended so as to include all lands containing valuable 
deposits of bituminous or similar organic material in solid 
or semi-solid form. 


Introduced by Tax Committee; 
Proposing Creating a i-Partisan Taxation Board 


Whereas, the immediate need of the present moment is 
a definite fixing of the past tax liability for each tax- 
payer, especially for the war years, 1917, 1918 and 1919, 
and this need is emphasized by the present unstable busi- 
ness conditions; and, 

Whereas, this need for prompt final tax determination 
for the war years is so vital as to require immediate pro- 
vision for final settlement of all unsettled cases for the 
years 1917, 1918, 1919, 

Resolved, that the American Mining Congress recom- 
mend to the Federal Congress the enactment of a statute 
authorizing the President to appoint, by and with the con- 
sent of the Senate, a bi-partisan board of ten men, com- 
posed of lawyers, accountants, engineers, and business 
men, who will sit for a period of one year to pass upon 
and settle the cases of taxation arising during or conse- 
quent upon the wartime period of 1917 to 1919, both inclu- 
sive. The powers of such board to be of the broadest charac- 
ter; to summon witnesses, to compel the production of 
books and papers, to determine questions of fact and law, 
and to make assessments under both the general terms of 
the statutes and those special remedial provisions embod- 
ied in section 210 of the Revenue Act of 1917 and sections 
327 and 328 of the Revenue Act of 1918. 

The board to be given power to compromise taxes in 
cases where the need arises, and should be given a power 
which is not now provided for in our statutes; namely, to 
postpone the payment of taxes for reasonable periods, or 
to provide for their payment in installments where the 
board deems it necessary in order to prevent undue hard- 
ship on the taxpayer, requiring, of course, adequate se- 
curity from the taxpayers to safeguard the interests of 
the revenue. 

We strongly urge that the board shall be an independent 
body separate and apart from the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue and the Treasury Department. 

The board should have authority to remand the case 
to the Bureau of Internal Revenue, with instructions how 
to close it, or on the other hand to summarily dispose of 
the case and determine the final assessment. 

If, however, a determination and assessment is made 
in the case of any taxpayer and an agreement in writing 
signed by the taxpayer and the board that such determina- 
tion and assessment shall be final and conclusive, then 
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(except upon a showing of fraud or malfeasance or mis- 
representation of fact materially affecting the determina- 
tion’ or assessment thus made) the statute shall provide 
that the case shall not be reopened or the determination 
and assessment modified by any officer, employee, or agent 
of the United States, and no suit, action or assessment 
shall be entertained by any court of the United States. 

The board to be a large board, one composed of ten 
members, since the work it will perform may be divided 
into three or four general classes. The full board should 
not be required to sit in every case; three members should 
constitute a sufficient quorum to hear and determine the 
case, although more members may sit on complicated or 
important cases. The decision in each case should be sub- 
ject to the written approval of a majority of the board, in- 
cluding those members who sat on the case. 

The board shall have the power to refuse to hear any 
appeals that they may deem frivolous or vexatious. It 
shall prescribe rules and regulations for its procedure and 
the hearing of cases. Proper recourse to the courts to lie 
from any decision of the board by any taxpayer dissatis- 
fied with the decision of the board. 

A ‘sufficient appropriation should be made to adequately 
compensate the members of the board and to enable the 
board to employ an adequate staff of clerks and assistants. 
In addition, it should have power to call upon the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue for such auditing or other assistance 
as it might require in any particular case. 

We believe the energetic, impartial operation of such a 
board, clothed with broad and ample powers suggested, 
would result in the settlement of practically all the cases 
of war taxation within a year, and leave the department 
free to carry on its current work. The expeditious settle- 
ment and assessments accomplished through the medium 
of such a board would save in interest alone many times 
the appropriation needed therefor. 


Introducea by Tax Conference; 
Urging Repeal of War-Profits and Excess-Profits Taxes 


Whereas, the burdens created by the War Excess-Profits 
Tax Law have become an excessive burden upon business 
and a deterrence to investment and the undertakings of 
new business enterprises, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that we most earnestly 
urge upon Congress the immediate repeal of the war-profits 
and excess-profits taxes. 


Presented by Tax Conference; 
On Deduction for Depletion 


Whereas, the Department of Internal Revenue, having 
under the 1909 Tax Law contended that the net proceeds 
of mines constituted profits and were all taxable without 
any deduction for depletion, basing such contention on the 
general practice of the mining industry at that time, and 
having succeeded in establishing that view in the courts, 

Be it resolved, that it is the sense of this Congress that 
the rule now adopted by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
in ascertaining the invested capital of mining corporations 
by which a deduction is made from profits for each unit 
of minerals removed since the commencement of mining 
operations down to the year 1916, regardless of actual 
conditions, actual facts and valuations of the mining prop- 
erty, is inconsistent and unfair; and, 

It is further resolved, that this Congress take steps to 
present its reasons to the Bureau of Internal Revenue sup- 
porting an abrogation of such rule. 


Introduced by A. G. Mackenzie; 
Proposing Metal and Mineral Import Tariff 


Be it resolved, by the American Mining Congress in 
twenty-third annual convention assembled, that we favor 
the imposition at the earliest possible date of such United 
States customs duties or tariffs on metals, minerals and 
metalliferous and mineral products, presented for entry 
into the United States from foreign countries, as shall be 
sufficient to enable United States producers of like or 
similar metals, minerals and metalliferous and mineral 
products to meet such foreign competition and continue 
to maintain American standards of wages and living con- 
ditions. 
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Presented by California Metal and Mineral Producers’ As- 
sociation; Colorado Chupter American Mining Con- 
gress; Colorado Metal Mining Association; Idaho Min- 
ing Association; Montana Mining Association; Nevada 
Mine Operators’ Association; New Mexico Chapter 
American Mining Congress; Utah Chapter American 
Mining Congress; and Washington State Metal Mining 
Association; 

On Reduction of Ore Freight Rates 


Whereas, the continued production of metals and, con- 
sequently, the employment of large numbers of men as 
well as the profitable operations of the ore-carrying rail- 
roads are all dependent to a very large extent upon rea- 
sonable and living freight rates; and, 

Whereas, due to the peculiar character of the rate struc- 
ture under which ores are moved, the rate advances of 
June 25, 1918, and of Aug. 26, 1920, have resulted in plac- 
ing an undue proportion of the burden of furnishing addi- 
tional revenue to the carriers upon the metal mining, smelt- 
ing and refining business; 

Therefore, be it resolved, that in the opinion of this Con- 
gress immediate steps should be taken by the carriers and 
ore producers and shippers, jointly, to secure such read- 
justment and revision of the present ore rates as will per- 
mit of the continued operation of the metal mines and at 
the same time will give to the carrier a just and reason- 
able compensation for the services rendered by it. 


Introduced by Gilbert H. Montague; 
Commending Proceedings Against Minerals Separation 


Whereas, on Nov. 12, 1918, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion commenced a proceeding against the British corpora- 
tion, Minerals Separation (Ltd.), its subsidiaries and its 
agents, particularly its controlled American subsidiary, 
Minerals Separation, North American Corporation, charg- 
ing them with stifling and suppressing competition, and 
monopolistic and oppressive practices, and violations of 
the Clayton Act and the Federal Trade Commission Act, 
in that their contracts and methods have tended (a) to 
prevent independent inventors and independent manufac- 
turers from licensing and selling independent processes. 
and independent apparatus; and (b) to prevent mine oper- 
ators from using independent processes and independent 
apparatus; and (c) to require independent inventors and 
independent manufacturers to pay to Minerals Separation 
exorbitant commissions as the condition of licensing and 
selling their own processes and apparatus; and (d) to 


‘discriminate unfairly as between manufacturers and _ in- 


ventors similarly situated in respect to the commissions 
thus exacted by Minerals Separation; and (e) to compel mine 
operators, metallurgists and engineers to surrender their 
own inventions to Minerals Separation; and (f) to pre- 
vent mine operators, metallurgists and engineers from 
publishing data regarding flotation; and (g) to compel mine 
operators, metallurgists and engineers to withold in- 
formation regarding flotation in event of litigation; and (h) 
to exact from mine operators an exorbitant royalty for 
the use of the processes of Minerals Separation; and (i) 
to exact from mine operators royalties upon the use of 
processes and apparatus in which Minerals Separation have 
no rights whatsoever; and (j) to discriminate unfairly, 
as between mine operators similarly situated, in respect 
to the royalties thus exacted by Minerals Separation; and 
(k) to disparage, falsely and maliciously, independent proc- 
esses and independent apparatus, independent inventors, and 
independent manufacturers, and the users and patrons of 
such independent processes, independent apparatus, inde- 
pendent inventors, and independent manufacturers; and (1) 
to claim, falsely and maliciously, exclusive rights in excess 
of those actually possessed by Minerals Separation; and 
(m) to threaten, with malice, patent infringement suits 
based upon claims of, exclusive rights exceeding those 
actually possessed by Minerals Separation (Ltd.), its sub- 
sidiaries and its agents; and (n) to intimidate and coerce 
mine operators to refrain from using or patronizing inde- 
pendent processes, independent apparatus, independent in- 
ventors, and independent manufacturers by threatening to. 
withhold from such mine operators licenses under Minerals 
Separation (Ltd.), processes and apparatus; and (0). to 
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coerce independent inventors and independent manufactur- 
ers, through the tactics above described, to enter into op- 
pressive agreements with Minerals Separation (Ltd.), its 
subsidiaries and its agents; and, 

Whereas, the testimony thus far taken by the Federal 
Trade Commission in support of these charges tends to 
show, largely from the correspondence and admissions of 
Minerals Separation officials themselves, that the British 
corporation, Minerals Separation (Ltd.), its subsidiaries 
and its agents, particularly its controlled American sub- 
sidiary, Minerals Separation, North American Corpora- 
tion, have suppressed technical information, made indis- 
criminate charges of infringement, required independent 
inventors and independent manufacturers to pay commis- 
sions on sales of their own apparatus, charged excessive 
royalties for the use of Minerals Separation processes, 
falsely disparaged apparatus of independent inventors and 
independent manufacturers, compelled engineers in the 
employ of Minerals Separation to sign illegal and iniquitous 
contracts, made excessive claims regarding Minerals Sepa- 
ration’s patent rights, retarded generally the development 
of the art of flotation, discriminated unfairly between Min- 
erals Separation’s licensees in respect of royalty charges, 
demanded royalties in perpetuity for the use of Minerals 
Separation processes on which the patents will soon ex- 
pire, requiring Minerals Separation’s licensees to assign 
their inventions to Minerals Separation, threatened law- 
suits to coerce numerous mine operators, seduced and cor- 
rupted with bribes the employees of various mine opera- 
tors for the purpose of obtaining secret, confidential in- 
formation, and threatened scores of mine operators with 
infringement suits without pointing out the particulars of 
such infringement or making any adequate investigation 
before issuing such threats; and, 

Whereas, from the report submitted to this convention 
by the counsel of American Mining Congress, it appears 
that the mining industry of the United States, now and for 
all future time will be in bondage to the British corpora- 
tion, Minerals Separation (Ltd.), its subsidiaries, and its 
agents, and particularly its controlled American subsidiary, 
Minerals Separation, North American Corporation, unless 
the proceeding brought by the Federal Trade Commission 
is prosecuted to a successful conclusion; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, by the American Mining 
Congress in convention assembled, with members and rep- 
resentatives present from every mining state in the Union, 

That the American Mining Congress hereby indorses and 
commends the proceeding of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion against the British corporation, Minerals Separation 
(Ltd.), its subsidiaries and its agents, particularly its con- 
trolled American subsidiary, Minerals Separation, North 
American Corporation, and indorses and approves the action 
of the officers and counsel of the American Mining Congress 
in supporting the commission’s proceeding; and be it further 

Resolvéd, that the American Mining Congress hereby 
pledges the assistance of its officers, its counsel, its chap- 
ters and its members to assist the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in its proceeding to terminate the intolerable bondage 
which Minerals Separation have now imposed, and hereafter 
in perpetuity threaten to impose upon the mining industry 
of the United States. 


Presented by War Minerals Conference; 
On Appropriation for Relief 


Be it resolved, that the American Mining Congress urge 
the retention in statu quo of the appropriation provided 
in section 5 of the Act of March 2, 1919 (40th U. S. Statutes, 
p. 1,272) until such time as further Congressional legisla- 
tion be enacted and the claimants under this said act of 
March 2, 1919, shall have received the relief intended to 
be granted thereunder, and that the executive committee 
of the board of directors of the American Mining Congress 
are empowered to take such action in this behalf as they 
deem necessary and proper. 


Presented by War Minerals Conference; 
Urging Passage of H. R. 13,091 


Whereas, in section 5 of the Act of March 2, 1919 (40th 
Statutes, p. 1,272), provision was made to pay producers 


of chrome, tungsten, manganese and pyrites net losses suf- 

fered by them in an effort to comply with the requests or 
demands of the governmental agencies mentioned therein 
to produce the said minerals required by the exigencies of 
por war and appropriating the sum of $8,500,000 therefor; 
and, 

Whereas, under the constructions which have been placed 
upon this law many claimants thereunder protest that they 
have not received the relief this law was intended to ad- 
minister; 

Be it resolved, that the American Mining Congress urge 
the immediate passage of H. R. 13,091 by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, which bill has already been passed by the 
Senate, and been favorably recommended to the House by 
unanimous report of the Committee on Mines and Mining, 
and accords to claimants who have not received adequate 
awards under this act the right of appeal to the Court of 
Claims from the decision of the Secretary of the Interior. 


Presented by Tariff Conference; 
Urging Passage of Timberlake Bill 


Be it resolved, that the American Mining Congress favors 
the speedy passage of the Timberlake Bill (H. R. 4,437) for 
the protection of tungsten and its products, which has 
passed the House and is now pending upon the calendar 
of the Senate, with a favorable report from the Senate 
Finance Committee. 


Presented by Tariff Conference; 
Supporting Anti-Dumping Legislation 


Be it resolved, that the American Mining Congress sup- 
port legislation to prevent the dumping of the products 
of foreign mineral industries on the shores of this country 
at prices so far below the cost of domestic production as 


to make competition of domestic mineral industries im- 
possible. 


Introduced by A. G. Mackenzie; 


Favoring Collection of Information on Mines and 
Quarries 


Resolved, by the American Mining Congress in conven- 
tion assembled, that we favor and will co-operate with 
such joint action by the Federal Congress, the Bureau of 
the Census and such other governmental agencies as may 
beneficially participate therein to the end that more in- 
formative data than those now available be collected, com- 
piled and published by the national government, and that 
if found necessary to accomplish this result a special census 
of mines and quarries be authorized and made. 


Introduced by W. J. Loring; 


Recommending Reduction of Prices of Supplies and 
Freight Charges 


Be it resolved, that in order to bring about a return. to 
normal conditions as rapidly as possible it is the judgment 
and request of the American Mining Congress that the 
manufacturers and sellers of mining supplies and equip- 
ment reduce prices and public carriers reduce freight 
charges in accord with the present economic trend to the 
end that the mining industry may resume its normal 
activity. 


The customary resolution of thanks to the city and 
county of Denver, the state of Colorado, and to all 
contributing to the success of the convention was 
adopted. 

George W. Nye, counsel for American Mining Con- 
gress, succeeded in securing the adoption of a resolution 
in support of the Near East Relief Work, after the 


_ resolution had been turned down by the Resolutions 


Committee. 

Of all the conferences, the sessions of the Flotation 
Conference, or the Conference of Flotation Users, as it 
was Officially designated, drew the greatest number. The 
proceedings at these meetings are briefly described in 
the following article. One of the most important sub- 
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jects discussed at the convention was that of standardi- 
zation. At the conference on this subject, which is de- 
scribed hereafter, the reports read by the various 
subcommittees of the metal mining section were indica- 
tive of the study that has been given the matter. Be- 
fore closing this account of the general sessions of 
the convention, it should be said that Engineering and 


Nov. 17, George E. Collins of Denver, presiding. 
A considerable number of interested members 
were present, including three members of Minerals Sep- 
aration, A. A. Cook, counsel and director; E. H. Nutter, 
chief engineer, and C. B. Allen, secretary, who were 


kK Flotation Conference was held on Wednesday, 





EDWARD H. NUTTER 


present by special invitation. In his opening speech, 
Mr. Collins spoke of “The Progress of the Art of Flota- 
tion.” He declared that Dr. W. K. Everson was the true 
discoverer of flotation, but neither he nor his widow, 
Mrs. Carrie Everson, was able to bring it to a com- 
mercial success. Dr. Everson came to Denver with his 
idea in 1886-87. Mr. Collins detailed the subsequent 
history of the idea, through the use of the process at 
Broken Hill, in Australia, to its practical introduction 
into America by Sulman and Picard and Minerals 
Separation, Ltd. 

A paper by W. C. Russell was read by another. It 
was entitled “Has the Attitude of Minerals Separation 
Retarded the Progress of Flotation?” Mr. Russell 
quoted from various publications the universal indict- 
ment of Minerals Separation on the ground of suppres- 
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Mining Journal is indebted to the American Mining 
Congress for the cartoons published in this report. 
After some discussion as to the best place for holding 
the twenty-fourth annual convention, a matter to be 
decided by the directors, in the course of which Chicago, 
Pittsburgh and Atlantic City were named, the conven- 
tion adjourned. 


sion of information. He also called attention to the 
Minerals Separation policy of securing to itself by con- 
tract with the licensee the fruits of the latters’ inven- 
tions. He pointed out that although the application of 
flotation to Cobalt ores was largely the result of local 
inventive genius, the excessive royalty of 24 per cent 
of the gross value of the concentrates was demanded. 

George L. Nye, of Denver, counsel for the American 
Mining Congress, spoke on the subject of “Particular 
Practices of Minerals Separation Which Mining: Men 
Have Criticised.” Mr. Nye recalled that four flotation 
processes came into use at about the same time at 
Broken Hill, in Australia: the Potter-Delprat process, 
the De Bavay, the Minerals Separation, and the Elmore 
vacuum process; shortly after which Sulman and Picard 
introduced commercial flotation into the United States. 
Mr. Nye, in a stirring direct manner, quite without 
gloves, charged the administration of Minerals Separa- 
tion with various practices injurious to the progress of 
the art of flotation and to mining; such as the suppres- 
sion of technical information, indiscriminate charges of 
infringement, and the requiring of inventors to pay 
royalties on their own inventions. In general, he said, 
the Minerals Separation claims amounted to this: that 
“Minerals Separation controls flotation in general.” 
He cited the cases of makers of flotation machines, like 
Janney, Ruth, and others, who were forbidden to sell 
their machines without the consent of Minerals 
Separation. 

Mr. Nye charged that the royalties imposed were 
excessive, being based upon gross recovery and not on 
net profits; and instanced the case of a mine which in 
one year made a loss of $70,000, and nevertheless had 
to pay Minerals Separation $32,000 in royalties. Such 
a policy at times prevents the operator from using the 
process. He referred to the fact that Minerals Separa- 


_ tion forced its licensees to sign a contract whereby they 


assigned all their future discoveries in flotation to 
Minerals Separation; and under the terms of which 
they agreed not to use any invention without the 
approval of the same company. According to their con- 
tracts, employees were bound to secrecy not only during 
their employment but forever afterward. Mr. Nye also 
charged Minerals Separation with breaking and entering 
to secure evidence of infringement, and of making 
use of a spy system to the same end, quoting, in sup- 
port of this, testimony of the president of the company, 
John Ballot. 

The next speech was made by Gilbert H. Montague, 
of New York, associate counsel in assisting the 
American Mining Congress in presenting the evidence 
on behalf of the mining industry to the Federal Trade 
Commission. Mr. Montague stated that the law of 
the United States was to the effect that the purpose of 
granting patents was to advance science and the useful 
arts, and that the courts have held that where patents 
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do not do this, they are illegal. Mr. Montague went on 
to enumerate the chief Minerals Separation patents, and 
the principal litigation cases which have arisen under 
each. 

In the afternoon session, Mr. Cook took up the case 
for Minerals Separation. He refuted a charge of German 
ownership of Minerals Separation, which he stated Mr. 
Nye had made in his speech last year, and for which he 
blamed the American Mining Congress, although later 
it had apologized. He accused those attacking Minerals 
Separation with having made fragmentary quotations, 
leaving out portions which would have given the whole 
a better significance for the company. He referred to a 
passage in Mr. Montague’s address where the latter 
stated that although the oil patent expires in 1923, 
licensees were required, according to the contract which 
they had been forced to sign, to pay royalty indefinitely 
beyond that period; and stated that this was not his 
understanding. He understood that there would be no 
further royalty on account of the oil patent; but if the 
licensee is using another Minerals Separation patent, 
he of course continues to pay royalty. He further 
stated that since December, 1917, the manufacturer of 
flotation machines may sell his machines to a Minerals 
Separation licensee; the licensee must ask Minerals 
Separation for its consent, which the latter is obliged 
to give. In general, Mr. Cook asserted that many of the 
accusations of Mr. Nye and Mr. Montague were based 
upon the old contract, now supplanted. He was inter- 
rupted by Mr. Montague, who stated emphatically that 
all the charges made had been based upon the latest 
contract. 

.Mr. Cook, resuming, stated that although the con- 
tract stipulates that all inventions by the licensee shall 
become the property of Minerals Separation, and that 
this includes the inventions of employees of licensees 
in their capacity as employees, yet it does not apply to 
inventions made by employees in their individual 
capacity; anyhow, he said, no patents arising from the 
inventions of licensees had yet been acquired. He 
explained the ruling of Minerals Separation to the 
_ effect that makers of flotation machines must sell only 
to licensees and not to infringers, by stating that the 
law makes the vendor of the machine to an infringer 
a contributory infringer. He claimed that many of the 
earlier restrictive agreements had now been withdrawn. 
Concerning the charge of lack of literature covering 
flotation, he referred to the history of Minerals Separa- 
tion’s patents, which was supplied to every licensee. 
He called attention to the fact that every discovery made 
by any licensee belongs to every other licensee, without 
increased royalty. He cited the fact that the Supreme 
Court of the United States had decided the right of 
Minerals Separation to the patents for air-froth flota- 
tion, which they had been the first to introduce into this 
country, and thought that that should settle it. 

Mr. Cook cited the benefits which flotation had 
brought to the American mining industry, as in the 
case of Butte & Superior and the porphyry copper com- 
panies; and enumerated the principal cases of what he 
regarded as infringement. He declared that no 
cefinite proofs were given of Minerals Separation policy 
having hampered the mining industry. Referring to 
the charge that the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. had a 
better contract than other licensees could obtain, he 
said that was true, and was a recognition by Minerals 
Separation of generous treatment received by John 
D. Ryan before the Minerals Separation claims were 
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fully established. Finally, Mr. Cook suggested that the 
American Mining Congress appoint a committee to take 
up and discuss the various problems with Minerals 
Separation. 

The conference ended with some little tension, Mr. 
Cook being asked for a definite assurance by Oscar 
Rohn, a licensee, that he would not he obliged to pay 
royalties under his contract, after the expiration, in 
1923, of the Minerals. Separation oil patent; and Mr. 
Cook responded that, not being a patent lawyer, he was 
not absolutely certain. Mr. Montague thereupon com- 
mented forcibly on the circumstance that the counsel 
and a director of Minerals Separation did not know the 
meaning of the company’s contract with licensees. This 
plainly nettled Mr. Cook, who declared he had no more 
to say. 

Mr. Nye made a last speech in which he took up and 
replied to points in Mr. Cook’s speech, and reiterated 
points already made by himself and Mr. Montague. 
Dr. Cottrell, Director of the Bureau of Mines, took the 
occasion to cite the case under discussion as an evidence 
of the necessity of his own patent program. 

The conference was resumed on Thursday morning. 
Mr. Cook announced that he had wired to the president 
of the company, John Ballot, concerning Mr. Rohn’s 
question as to whether licensees would be required under 
their contracts to pay royalties on the oil patent license 
after the expiration of the patent, and had received the 
answer “No.” This answer was hailed by Mr. Montague 
as a great victory for the American Mining Congress. 
Mr. Nutter, chief engineer for Minerals Separation, 
taking the floor, denied that it was a victory, since, as 
early as 1914, the matter had been decided that Minerals 
Separation could not collect royalties after the expira- 
tion of the patents involved, and had so advised 
licensees; concerning which Mr. Montague afterward 
commented that though Mr. Nutter had known this for 
six years, Mr. Cook did not know it the night before. 
Proceeding, Mr. Nutter described the laboratories of 
the company in San Francisco, and stated that all test- 
ing was done free; and instanced the advances in 
metallurgy that had been “initiated” there. 

Mr. Montague, taking the floor, stated that the next 
thing the American Mining Congress wanted to know 
was whether, in Mr. Rohn’s case for example, after the 
oil patent had expired but the licensee was still operat- 
ing under, or could be charged with operating under, 
any of the other fifty or sixty patents of the Minerals 
Separation, the licensee was free to litigate concerning 
being bound by these lesser patents, or was withheld 
from litigation by the terms of his contract. Mr. Cook 
again urged the appointment of a committee to discuss 
and ascertain all these points. 

T. A. Rickard scouted the idea that anything had 
keen accomplished by the telegram from New York, 
declaring that licensees had been in the soup, and were 
now in the mulligatawny. He proposed the plan of 
buying out the rights of Minerals Separation, and pay- 
ment of the purchase price out of royalties; after being 
paid for, the processes and rights to belong to the public. 

A very brief technical session was held after the 
termination of the forensic debate above described. 
Philip Argall, of Denver, read a brief paper on the 
history and technique of flotation; and another was pre- 
sented by Dr. Francis A. Thomson. Dr. Thomson 
advanced some interesting figures as to the relative ton- 
nages of ore treated by the different metallurgical 
processes. 











from Nov. 16 to Nov. 18 by the metal-mining 

section of the standardization committee, under 
the chairmanship of Charles A. Mitke, of Bisbee, Ariz. 
Arthur Notman, mine superintendent of the Copper 
Queen branch of the Phelps Dodge Corporation at 
Bisbee, read an interesting paper on standardization of 
machine drill parts that had been prepared by a member 
of the company’s engineering staff. This, together with 
the discussion that followed, occupied the entire time of 
the first session. 

At the second session on the following day the pro- 
gram was more varied. Mr. Mitke, the chairman, after 
calling the meeting to order, read a paper prepared by 
himself on “Relation of Standardization to Mine 
Management.” Mr. Mitke summarized conditions exist- 
ing in the mining industry and told of efforts being 
made to standardize equipment. 

Too much dependence is placed on practical expe- 
rience, he continued, and too little on scientific principles 
in mining. Speaking of equipment, Mr, Mitke said 
that the mining industry is using many different rock 
drills and the effort to keep up to date causes frequent 
scrapping. These drills are designed to keep up with 
the needs of the industry, but the trouble is that they 
represent the varying ideas of many individuals. In 
closing, Mr. Mitke said that standardization does not 
preclude innovations. He then introduced Dr. P. G. 
Agnew, of New York, secretary of the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee. 

Dr. Agnew discussed the work of the committee, the 
scope of which, he said, was very broad. The old 
definition of standardization, he said, was crystalliza- 
tion and stagnation. This, he asserted, is now untrue. 
Taking the incandescent lamp as an example, he claimed 
that the public would never have profited by the research 
work spent on the lamp if it had not been for 
standardization. 

A paper on the standardization of mine accounting 
was read by T. T. Brewster, of St. Louis. Colonel 
Milliken, of the Industrial Car Manufacturing Institute, 
of Pittsburgh, had his address put in the record with- 
out reading. He suggested that the committee should 
not try to cram standards down people’s throats, but, 
instead, should recommend practices. He remarked 
that it was noticeable how few standards there are in 
building mine cars, 

At the third and last session, Dr. George K. Burgess, 
chief of the division of metallurgy of the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards, described the functions and scope of work 
of the various divisions of the Bureau. 


“Lim conferences, over as many days, were held 


COMMITTEE’S WORK TO INCLUDE OPERATION 


Following Mr. Burgess’ remarks, the chairman 
announced that it had been decided by the American 
Mining Congress, and by other societies which had 
allied themselves with the Standardization Division, 


that the scope of the various working committees of ' 


both the coal and metal sections be enlarged to cover 
operation as well as equipment. 

T. O. McGrath, chief accountant of the Shattuck- 
Arizona Copper Co., of Bisbee, Ariz., read a paper on 
“Standardization of Metal Mine Accounting,” in which 
Mr. McGrath confined his discussion to the fundamental 
principles of general accounting and to a recommenda- 
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tion for cost accounting which can be adopted as 
standard by all metal-mining industries. An interesting 
feature of this report was a chart giving what Mr. 
McGrath termed a flow sheet of the mining business. 

The preliminary report of the timber committee was 
to have been presented by John Kiddie, superintendent 
of the Arizona Copper Co.’s mines at Morenci, Ariz., in 
the absence of Norman Carmichael, chairman of the 
committee. Mr. Kiddie was unable to be present, how- 
ever. The final report is expected to be out next year. 
It will cover the operations of seventeen companies 
handling a quantity of timber estimated at 114,000,000 
ft. per year. 





CHARLES A. MITKE 


Will Connibear’s report as chairman of the committee 
on fire fighting equipment was read by another in his 
absence. 

Dr. F. G. Cottrell, Director of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, addressed those present on the standardization 
work of the Bureau, giving a résumé of the work 
that had been prepared by O. P. Hood, who is the 
engineer in charge of the mechanical department of 
the Bureau. 

Norman Braly, general manager of the North Butte 
Mining Co., and chairman of the committee on steel, 
expressed his opinion that the standardization of rock 
drills will necessarily be slow. Three companies have 
grown up, he said, that have records of which they are 
proud, and it will be difficult to get them to change their 
designs. He also pointed out that many operators 
on buying new machines strip them and put their own 
fittings on. Manufacturing companies have been asked 
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if they cannot work out standard fittings. In his 
opinion, operators are not capable of designing a 
machine drill. 

A paper on mine accounting by Lawrence Diffenderfer 
was presented by title by T. O. McGrath. Joseph F. 
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Merrill, director of the School of Mines and Engineering 
of the University of Utah, and representing the World 
Metric Standardization Council, introduced into the 
record a paper entitled “Why Not Adopt the Meter- 
Liter-Gram.” 


National Mine Tax Conference 


convention was emphasized by the action of the 

National Mine Tax Conference, which convened 
as part of the Denver meeting. The most important 
findings of the tax conference were embodied in resolu- 
tions calling for national legislation to enable the 
President to appoint a bi-partisan board of special com- 
missioners of revenue to effect prompt determination of 
accumulated war taxes, and in resolutions urging the 
immediate repeal of the excess-profits tax and pointing 
to unfair administrative regulations under the existing 
revenue act. The text of these resolutions is given 
elsewhere in this issue. 

The conference was conducted by the Tax Committee 
of the Mining Congress, headed by Paul Armitage, of 
New York, and by Robert G. Wilson, chief of the tax 
division of the Mining Congress. The successful effort 
to confine the proceedings exclusively to practical dis- 
cussions was due in large measure to the participation 
of J. C. Dick, chief of the subdivision of natural re- 
sources of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and Robert 
N. Miller, former solicitor of Internal Revenue. 

Other authorities who responded to the inquiries and 
suggestions of the delegates were Paul Armitage, R. C. 
Allen, George E. Holmes, William B. Gower, T. O. 
McGrath, Robert G. Wilson, and Cass Fisher. 

The resolution recommending the creation of a board 
of ten men at a salary of $25,000 each, to sit for one 
year, was criticized during the conference by some of 
the delegates on the ground that it would be impossible 
to get Congress to authorize the appointment of such a 
committee. This resolution, with the specification as to 
salary omitted, was later reported to the convention 
and adopted. The report made on it by the Committee 
on Taxation, headed by Paul Armitage, of New York, 
is given in part as follows: 

Many large taxpayers, employing expert talent to present 


and argue their cases, have been able to settle their taxes 
with the department for the war period and up to the 


‘Le practical and constructive character of the 


present date. But thousands of smaller taxpayers find their 
cases still unsettled, even so far back as 1917, and are either 
worrying over the amount of additional taxes they may be 
called upon to pay, or are blissfully unconscious of the claim 
which the Government may at any moment assert against 
them. 

The Revenue Act of 1918 contains several extraordinary 
relief provisions such as the provision for inventory losses, 
amortization of war facilities and the treatment of net 
losses arising within the period beginning Nov. 1, 1918, 
and ending Dec. 31, 1919. These special provisions are 
peculiar to the problems of taxation arising during the 
war period and immediately thereafter. Their adminis- 
tration is throwing an additional and extraordinary burden 
upon the Bureau of Internal Revenue. The questions aris- 
ing in the course of their administration, together with 
the difficulties of valuation that enter in the computation 
of invested capital, require the keenest intellect, the sound- 
est judgment and the widest discretion for their proper 
solution. 

We propose, therefore, that the American Mining Con- 
gress recommend to the Federal Congress the enactment 
of a statute authorizing the President to appoint, by and 
with the consent of the Senate, a bi-partisan board of ten 
men, composed of lawyers, accountants, engineers and busi- 
ness men, who will sit for a period of one year, to pass 
upon and settle the cases of taxation arising during or 
consequent upon the wartime period of 1917 to 1920, both 
inclusive. 

Your committee believes that men of the character and 
ability required to perform the important duties of this 
board could be found if the work would not last for a period 
of more than a year and the compensation were commen- 
surate with their ability. We therefore strongly urge 
that the compensation to each member of this board should 
be fixed at a sum not less than $25,000 per annum. It 
must be borne in mind that this board will have an excep- 
tional and extremely difficult task, to which the very best 
talent should be directed, and men of the stamp required 
must be paid at a rate somewhat approaching the current 
market value of their services, and that to take less able 
men or to attempt to attract able men by offering com- 
pensation ridiculously below the value of their services 
would be a short-sighted policy certain to doom the whole 
plan to failure. 





The Gold Conference 


HE National Gold Conference opened on Tuesday general situation in the state. The production of metals 


morning, Nov. 16, with Harold N. Lawrie, the 
economist of the American Mining Congress, in 
the chair. It seemed as if little could be said that had 
not already been spoken on the subject of relief for 
gold producers. The meeting, however, was well 
attended by representative men of the gold mining 
industry. 

Mr. Lawrie, in a few preliminary remarks, pointed 
out the need of increased production of gold, in order, 
as he put it, to bind up the financial wounds of the 
country. As chairman he then introduced the first 
speaker, George E. Collins, of Denver. 

Mining conditions in Colorado today are at their 
worst, according to Mr. Collins, who reviewed the 





is steadily decreasing, he said. He was not optimistic 
as to the outcome unless measures of relief for gold 
producers could be devised. The situation as affected 
by railroad freight rates was improving somewhat, he 
said, thanks to co-operation between producers and 
traffic managers of the various roads. 

An address by Dean Milnor Roberts of the College of 
Mines of the University of Washington was: scheduled. 
but as he was not able to be present, his paper was read 
by Horace F. Lunt, State Commissioner of Mines for 
Colorado. 

The next paper was read by Dr. H. M. Parks, director 
of the Oregon Bureau of Mines and Geology. In Oregon 
the gold production of 1920 will not be more than one- 
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fourth of that of 1916, as many of the mines have shut 
down and more are shutting down. 

W. H. Seamon, W. J. Loring, and E. P. Mathewson 
were appointed a committee to draw up resolutions as 
the result of the conference. 

E. P. Mathewson acted as chairman at the afternoon 
session. Bruce C. Yates, general manager of the 
Homestake Mining Co., of Lead, S. D., described the con- 
dition of the gold industry in South Dakota. Four 
years ago, he said, there were forty-two producing 
mines in the Black Hills—now there are only two, the 
Trojan and the Homestake. 

W. H. Seamon, president of the Trojan Mining Co., of 
South Dakota, presented a resolution favoring the 
MacFadden Bill. 

Governor Emmet D. Boyle of Nevada was called upon, 
and confessed that after having been one of the most 
ardent supporters of the McFadden Bill he had been 
drawn into a position of doubt. The bankers, he said, 
had economic arguments, and there was little doubt that 
to date they had somewhat the better of the argument. 
In a later speech he noted that there were several 
classes of bankers, one of which favored methods for 
increasing the gold basis of currency; but there was a 
possibly larger class who accepted from the economists 
the quantity theory of money, to the effect that the 
rise in prices in the period preceding the war had been 
due to the unprecedented gold production. 

T. A. Rickard, of California, declared himself as in a 
position of seeking enlightenment, and said he was 
anxious to ke converted. He explained the British gold 
“premium,” illustrating it by saying that the premium, 
which resulted simply from depreciated exchange, was 
greater in Italy than in England. He emphasized the 
point that the problem was an international one and 
must be looked at in that way. 

E. C. Voorheis, of California, suggested the passage 
of a law prohibiting the sale by the Mint of gold for use 
in the arts, as a means for conserving the metallic basis 
of currency; this would have the effect, he said, of 
driving consumers to purchase in the open market, 
where a premium would actually be established. 


Mr. COLLINS’ RESOLUTION CAUSES SENSATION 


Somewhat of a sensation was produced by George E. 
Collins, of Denver, who proposed, in case the bankers 
opposed measures for the relief of gold‘ miners, that 
the program should call for the following resolution: 


Whereas, The gold producers of the United States are 
in urgent need of assistance to maintain their properties 
and organizations in such condition as shall permit them 
to maintain production, in the event that the Congress of 
the United States shall, through the McFadden Bill or 
other means, provide assistance such as shall enable them 
to operate; and, 

Whereas, The opposition by certain interests to the Mc- 
Fadden Bill suggests the possibility that this sound and 
well-considered measure may be delayed in passage through 
Congress; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Directors of the American Mining 
Congress immediately take such measures as may be nec- 
essary, in the event of the failure of passage through the 
forthcoming short session of Congress of the McFadden 
Bill, to organize the gold producers of the United States 
and Alaska for the following purposes: 

A. To deposit the gold produced by them in the Mint 
and demand coined gold in exchange therefor. 

B. In the case of gold ore sold through smelting com- 
panies, to arrange for the equivalent of the gold contained 
to be deposited in the Mint, withdrawn as coin by the 
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smelting company, and delivered to the producer in settle- 
ment for the ore. 

C. To place such gold in circulation, by using it in liqui- 
dation of payrolls, in payment of supplies, ete. 

D. To arrange with local bankers in gold-producing lo- 
calities to furnish gold in all withdrawals to an amount 
equivalent to deposits of gold made locally with them. 

E. To provide for cases where local banks are unwilling 
to adopt this course, by the organization of a central Gold 
Bank, with branches in various mining camps organized 
under the state banking laws. 

F. To conduct a concerted propaganda in favor of the use 
of gold and silver, or gold or silver certificates, in preference 
to Federal reserve notes. 


The Tariff Conference 


At the tariff conference on Thursday, Nov. 18, 
Nelson Franklin presided. He stated that legislation 
was needed to protect the little industries of the coun- 
try. He had been in Washington trying for seven 
months to get a tariff on tungsten. This bill had passed 
through the house, but in the Senate, to his great dis- 
appointment, had been crowded out by consideration of 
the League of Nations. It would come up at the next 
session. The bill providing for a zinc tariff was also 
on the calendar of the Senate. He feared that it would 
be difficult to get legislation on any other metals before 
March 4; but he believed that the first session thereafter 
would see tariff bills on all war minerals. As for tung- 
sten, the cost of production was $13.60 per unit of 20 
lb.; while Chinese tungsten was being delivered in 
American ports for $5 per unit. The present bill pro- 
vides for a tariff of $9 per unit, which would allow pro- 
ducers to reopen their mines. At present there is no 
tungsten mine in operation in the United States. 

E. C. Voorheis, of California, owner of the Atolia tung- 
sten mine, said that tungsten mines cannot be operated 
in the United States without a tariff. Enough Sena- 
tors were pledged to pass the bill, and he hoped for 
favorable action by the President. 

Congressman Charles B. Timberlake, of Colorado, the 
author of the tungsten bill, gave as his interest in the 
matter the necessity for this country to protect itself 
in the event of future wars by supplying itself with war 
minerals. 

Judge John F. Davis, of California, urged for the 
cessation of cheap criticism of Congressmen and Sena- 
tors. A. Cressy Morrison described the ferro-alloys 
and their uses, and pleaded for the protection of the 
ferro-alloy industries. 

Herbert Wilson Smith spoke in favor of protective 
tariffs on the lesser minerals, and against the theory of 
the conservation of their supply in this country. 


The Oil Shale Conference 


Discussions of cost of mining and method of treating 
oil shales characterized the Oil Shale Conference, which 
was held on Thursday afternoon, Nov. 18, in the Albany 
Hotel. Dr. Victor C. Alderson occupied the chair. A 
paper entitled “The Next Mining Problem,” by M. G. 
Gavin, of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, was read in the 
author’s absence. Mr. Gavin said that the mining of 
oil shale is likely to be the greatest item in the total 
cost of placing refined shale oil products on the 
market. A reduction of 10 per cent in the cost of 
mining is likely to be equivalent to a reduction of as 
much as 25 per cent in the cost of retorting or oil 
refining operations. 
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The problem of securing and housing mine labor for 
the American oil-shale industry, according to Mr. Gavin, 
deserves serious consideration, as ultimately the labor 
employed will be comparable with that of the present 
coal-mining industry. 

G. B. Morgan, state geologist of Wyoming, discussed 
Wyoming oil shales. At present there is very little 
prospecting for shales in that state, he said, but there 
was likely to be in the near future. He gave a brief 
description of the geology of these formations. They 
had been sampled, he said, by the Geological Survey and 
some analyses running 23 to 60 gal. oil per ton had 
been received in the state geologist’s office. Wyoming 
will run Colorado a close second in the oil shale drive 
ahead, he prophesied. 

Horace F. Lunt, state commissioner of mines for 
Colorado, spoke on “Mining for Oil.” He was followed 
by Dr. Alderson. The cost of mining Scotch oil shales 
was covered briefly by the chairman, who said that 
the Scotch miner, working on the equivalent of the 
ordinary leasing system, received $1.14 per ton of shale 
mined from the company. There was some disagreement 
between Messrs. Lunt and Alderson as to the cost of 
mining shale, which was apparently settled finally to the 
satisfaction of each. 

J. B. Jensen, a petroleum geologist of Salt Lake City, 
had prepared a paper on “Colorado and Utah Shale 
Fields,” but was unable to present it. 

Dr. David White, of the U. S. Geological Survey, was 
present, and, though not on the program, gave a short 
talk on the shale deposits of the East and the West at 
the invitation of the chair. Such deposits, Mr. White 
said, were fairly widespread in the United States, but 
those in the Eastern States rich enough to be worth 
distilling are restricted in area. Following this the 
meeting adjourned. 


War Minerals Conference Reviews Work of 
Past Year 

The delegates to the convention of the American 
Mining Congress who were interested in the War Miner- 
als Relief Act and its administration met in informal 
conference Wednesday morning, Nov. 17. Judge John 
F. Davis, of San Francisco, presided at this meeting, 
which was devoted to a consideration of a year and 
half’s administration of the War Minerals Relief Act, 
and the further remedies, through legislation and other- 
wise, necessary for claimants whose claims have not 
been adequately adjusted. 

Herbert Wilson Smith, chief of the war minerals 
division of the Mining Congress, made a statement of 
the organization’s activities on behalf of war minerals 
claimants, covering the first session which led to the 
passage of the act, the appearances before Federal 
Congressional committees, and before the Secretary of 
the Interior, and concluded his statement by presenting 
the brief submitted by the American Mining Congress 
to the Attorney General of the United States, on the 
question of the existing ruling on the validity of a 
request or demand. 

John H. Haak, of Oregon, made a statement concern- 
ing his own experience in Washington in the presenta- 
tion and collection of his own claim. Mr. Haak said in 
part: “I have had my claim adjusted, and am satisfied 
with the adjustment made. It was, however, a tremen- 
dous strain. Many claimants in Oregon received 
nothing, others very little. The same is true in Cali- 
fornia.” 
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To meet this situation the American Mining Congress 
is now urging the enactment of a bill providing for an 
appeal from the decision of the Secretary of the Interior 
for dissatisfied claimants to the Court of Claims. This 
bill has already passed the Senate, and the claimants 
in conference moved that a resolution be drafted urging 
the immediate passage of this legislation. 

At the close of its conference the following resolution, 
introduced by A. Cressy Morrison, was adopted: 

It is the desire of the War Minerals Conference to give 
expression to its recognition that the work performed by 
Herbert Wilson Smith in behalf of the war minerals claim- 
ants has called for a broad knowledge, diligence, patience, 
poise, and withal a common sense which is the outgrowth 
of an exceedingly well-ordered mind. 

All of these qualities are manifested to a high degree 
in his report; in the result so far obtained, in the superb 
marshalling of facts in his brief, filed with the Attorney- 
General, on the purpose and application of the law, and 
his plans for future action. 


The Educational and Public Service 
Conference 


When the Educational and Public Service Conference 
met, a paper was presented, written by H. H. Stoek, 
dean of mining at the University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill., on the importance of English in the curriculum of 
engineering students. A lively discussion arose as to 
the importance of having English taught by engineering 
professors and in such a way as to couple it up closely 
with professional needs. Those present were strongly 
against regarding English as a cultural subject and 
emphasized that it should be taught merely as a tool 
for the engineer’s use. It seemed to be the general 
consensus of opinion that engineering students strongly 
resented spending any time in the study of English. 

The Columbia School of Mines, New York, had ap- 
pointed Thomas B. Stearns and Edward W. Parker as 
its representatives, Robert Peele, professor of mining at 
the same school, sending a paper on the importance of 
mathematics in the engineering curriculum, which was 
read by A. X. Illinski, president of the New Mexico 
School of Mines. 

After a lunch at which A. Bruce Minear, secretary 
of the mines division of the Denver Y. M. C. A.’s indus- 
trial department, and others spoke, the meeting pro- 
ceeded to organize, and Charles H. Fulton, director of 
the Missouri School of Mines, Rolla, Mo., was elected 
chairman, the vice-chairmanship going to A. X. Illinski. 
Francis A. Thompson, dean of the Idaho School of 
Mines, was elected secretary. Mr. Thompson had been 
presiding officer of the conference. The executive com- 
mittee members appointed were C. H. Clapp, president 
of the Montana School of Mines, and Dorsey A. Lyon. 

Morton F. Leopold, safety engineer of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C., talked on the edu- 
cational work of the Bureau. Edward Higgins dis- 
cussed the mine-accident prevention work in California. 
Dr. David White, chief geologist of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, made an address on the work of the Survey, and 
Dr. F. L. Ransome, also of the Survey, presented other 
considerations of like character. Dr. Henry Landes, 
state geologist, Seattle, Wash., described the work of 
his department, which is run in co-operation with the 
Geological Survey. During this conference other ad- 
dresses were also delivered, including one by I. A. 
Palmer, professor of metallurgy in the Mackay School 
of Mines, Reno, Nev. 
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Government Officials Influential in Mining 
Louis T. McFadden 


By PAUL WOOTON 


Fourteenth Pennsylvania District in Congress, 

has been at the head of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of the House of Representatives, that 
committee has been one of the most active in the House. 
An idea of its activity , 
may be obtained by 
glancing through its 
record during the last 
Congress. The follow- 
ing bills which came 
within the jurisdiction 
of the committee were 
enacted into law: 
Amendment to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act relat- 
ing to financing exports; 
amendment to Federal 
Reserve Act to permit 
banks to invest in stocks 
of corporations engaged 
in financing exports; 
amendment to Federal 
Reserve Act relating to 
rediscounts and exces- 
sive borrowing; amend- 
ment to revised statutes 
relating to discounting 
of commercial paper 
secured by warehouse 
receipts; various amend- 
ments to the Farm Loan 
Act; purchase of farm- 
loan bonds by the Treas- 
ury; gold certificates of 
the United States made 
payable to bearer on de- 
mand, legal tender; 
negotiation of and sig- 
natures for circulating 
notes; private bankers 
permitted to accept ™ 
directorship in export finance corporations; investiga- 
tion. of short-time rural credits; and abolishment of 
subtreasuries. 

Mr. McFadden is widely known for his efforts to pre- 
vent the confirmation of John Skelton Williams as 
Controller of the Currency. He has vigorously pushed 
his bill providing for a premium on gold, and has been 
actively interested in various pending measures having 
a bearing on the currency system. 

Of all of the measures initiated by Mr. McFadden, 
none has attracted the attention of bankers, financiers, 
economists, miners and the public in general so much as 
the bill providing for a premium on domestic gold pro- 
duction. The fixed price for gold placed a serious 
handicap upon the gold producer. Increasing costs for 
both labor and materials decreased his margin of 
profit until many gold mines were compelled to shut 
down, others to curtail, and still others, more courage- 
ous, to operate at a loss. The bill provides for a 
tax of 50c. per pennyweight of fine gold contained in 
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all gold manufactured, used, or sold for other than 
coinage or monetary purposes. A premium of $10 per 
fine ounce is to be paid to the producer of new gold 
in the United States or its possessions for a period 
of five years after May 1, 1920, from the proceeds 
of this tax. The manu- 
facturing jewelers and 
certain financiers have 
opposed the bill, but it 
has been looked upon 
more or less favorably 
by many not especially 
included in the gold- 
mining industry. Need- 
less to say, a substan- 
tial proportion of gold 
producers in the United 
States and Alaska favor 
the bill. The unfavor- 
able report by the gold 
committee of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Associa- 
tion was ably answered 
by Mr. McFadden, who 
said: “Particularly, in 
view of the fact that 
Congress has fixed the 
price of gold, it seems 
that Congress has now 
the power to stimulate 
the production of gold 
by creating the machin- 
ery whereby the con- 
sumer of gold in the 
industrial arts may pay 
more nearly the cost of 
production for his raw 
material, thereby 
enabling the producer of 
new gold to increase his 
output to meet the in- 
dustrial requirements of 
the arts and trades and protect the monetary gold 
reserves from further industrial depletion.” 

Mr. McFadden was born in Troy, Pa., on July 25,. 
1876; was educated in the public schools of Bradford 
County, and was graduated from Warner’s Commer- 
cial College, Elmira, N. Y. In early life he worked on 
a farm. At the age of sixteen he entered the employ 
of the First National Bank, Canton, Pa., as office boy; 
in 1899 was elected cashier of that bank; in 1906 
elected treasurer of the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Associa- 
tion; in 1914 elected president of the same banking 
organization; and in the same year was appointed 
by the agricultural societies of Pennsylvania as a trus- 
tee of State College to fill a vacancy caused by the death 
of ex-Governor James A. Beaver of that state. In 1915, 
Mr. McFadden was elected to represent his Congres- 
sional district in the national House of Representatives. 
Since that time he has been returned to Congress 
with increasingly large majorities at each succeeding 
election. 
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BY THE WAY 





The Lone Prospector 
I 


The Lone Prospector he come a-trampin’ up the track, 
Come a-trampin’ up the track, as spry could be, 
Punchin’ ahead of him his twinkle-legged little jack, 
Loaded down with two months’ bacon, beans and tea. 
“Durn ye, Jack, me boy,” 
so smile! 
And we’ll camp at the spring we know a month or more 
Where the water’s fine, and the grass is green, and we look 
a hundred mile, 
And the country looked bully when we were there before. 


says he, “we’re off to the hills— 


“T’m a natural prospector,” he says, “with a natural nose 
for ore, 
Not like them spectacled hobbled half-blind fellers you see 
Havin’ a nose for books and whys that puzzle ’em all the 
more, 
And that there mountain looks pretty gosh-blame good 
to me. 


“Hi you, Jack, you cuss, wake up and chase yourself, back 
on the trail, 
Or Ill bust your head, next rock I have to throw— 
You can betcher sweet life this time I’m bringin’ home the 
kale, 
When we come a-loaded with samples, down below: 


“Won’t old Silberstein look up from sellin’ his pants, and 
grin, 
When I show him the quartz with the gold stickin’ out 
all roun’—. 
Lucky day fer him when he grubstaked the pair of us in— 
Now he can build the swellest palace for pants in town! 


“Me—I’ll build me a house with twenty rooms and a cellar 
of wine, 
Buy me a auto or two, and a orchard planted to fruit; 
Dagoes and hunkies can do all the work, while I set under 
me vine, 
Wearin’ my slippers and puffin’ away at the big cheroot; 


“Handin’ of em out to the boys when they come hikin’ 


along, 
Tryin’ to find out the facts of what they heered might be 
true, 
How I struck it so rich, and how the lode I found was so 
strong, 


Searchin’ in these here hills that we’re jest a-comin’ up to. 





“You, Jack hi, there! Git back on the trail 
You —— —— —— —— —— —— —— ——! 
We want to git some place to camp before the sun goes 
down! 


Il 


“One side falls the canyon, on the other is the cliff, 
And the sun is bright, and the air is free and fine— 
Wait till we strike that limestone contack, and foller up 
that float 
‘Where the granite shows, not far above timber-line. 


“There’s no tellin’ how big that lode, nor tellin’ how much 
she will run; 
ae was located by men with sagebrush in_ their 
air: 
Look at Butler, Stratton, or Frenchy that lit on the 
Flin Flon— 
Yet the puttee-legged experts had damned ’em all fer fair! 


“All the bonanza mines has been found by some poor pros- 
pectin’ dub, 
Sometimes a drunk, or a burro in other cases yes: 
Therefore you and me, Jack, and the bottle in the pack 
Surely combines the three—and here’s to our success! 


“Listen! we’ve got to get above timber-line, Jack, me lazy 
lad, 
Where it’s harder to live is where the mineral’s more; 
God A’mighty figured where he couldn’t raise no grass, 
Should be somethin’, so he seeded it down to ore. 


“Stuck in the quartz and the free, and soaked in the 
whoopin’ veins 
Needin’ us to find, then capital and a mill— 
Needin’ a lot of water—and we’ll pump it from the plains, 
And we'll have a railroad zigzaggin’ up that hill. 


“Down there in the canyon we’ve got to build a bridge— 
Hell! what’s that, with a lode so big and rich and bold? 
Millions of tons—bet the Guggies ’ll try to buy me out— 

Nothin’ doin’! Silberstein and me will hold. 


“Raise a little dough and build a dandy hoist and mill 
Sell some stock, and lay the rails, and make a winner— 

I’ll be railroad president, and git a pass to Frisco, 
Sittin’ in the smoker till the n‘gger calls fer dinner! 


“So hi, there, Jack! Git back on the trail 
Wy eli sn ee eee 








“We got to git some place to camp before the sun goes 
down!” 











An Obituary 


“Come ’ere, m’son,” said Cap’n Dick, “Ere’s a bit of 
a story I read in one o’ they Western papers h’other 
day. Told by a chap named Crowley, an’, dam-me, 
’e’s some beauty too. ’Ere’s tha way she goes: “T’wuz 
daown on Mo’arve desert, nigh h’on ten year h’ago,— 
I wuz nothin’ moor’n a bloke then, putterin’ raoun’ 
Grass Valley—Bill an’ Dick ’ad been  prospectin’ 
together, ’avin’ a bit 0’ luck naow an’ again. I ’appened 
to be in Barstow with feyther, one time, w’en they come 
h’off tha desert. Tidy bit o’ money they ’ad, I ’eard 
feyther say. An’, min’ you, ’ot h’ol town wuz Barstow 
them days, too—dancin’ ’alls an’ poker playin’ tha ’ol 
bloody night. Splendid drinkin’ men they were, too. 
Stony broke in less’n a week, so back they gaws to tha 
ills. Some years later Dick died, so I ’eard. Sleepin’ 
in tha tent long:side o’ ’is partner w’en one o’ they 
tarantulas, or scorpions, or some h’other bloody reptile, 
bit ’e on tha ’and, an’ w’en Bill went for to call un 
nex’ moornin’ ’e were dead. So Bill ’e brings tha 
remains to Grass Valley. Church-goin’ people there 
wouldn’t look at un, for don’t suppose poor Dicky ’ad 
been h’inside a church for twenty year, nor ’ad Bill. 
’E ’ad devil’s h’own time for to get six men to pack 
un to tha cemetary—w’ot dost thee call un, pall- 
bearers? H’at tha grave Bill h’asked some one to say 
a few words or read sumthin’, but, dam-me, nobody sez 
nothin’, so Bill takes h’off ’is ’at an’ sez, ‘Afor’ we puts 
un daown I mus’ remark that h’our friend ’ere wuz 
a ’andy man with a ’ammer, an’ as tasty raoun’ a set 
o’ timber as h’ever I ’opes to see. ’E loved ’is glass o’ 
beer an’ ’is shot 0’ ’ooch so well as h’any man present. 
Give un two bells.’ ” 


Nome Deserted 


The housing situation is said to be easier in Nome. 
Recent reports state that only 200 persons remain in 
this once famous mining camp, which in 1898 boasted 
a population of 15,000. 
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CONSULTATION 


The Pumice Industry 

“Will you please give me some information in regard to 
the pumice-stone business—its supply and demand. Is 
there a market for it? What is it worth? Any other in- 
formation which will furnish an idea of the situation in 
this country will be greatly appreciated.” 

Before the war those trades which used the best 
grade of pumice, that is, lithographic work, copper, 
silver, and other finishers who polished metals with 
pumice before plating, depended almost wholly on im- 
ports of Italian pumice, which could be supplied in 
lumps of very fine even texture containing no extrane- 
ous material. As imports of Italian pumice were pre- 
vented in 1918 by an embargo, consumers in the United 
States had to rely upon available stocks and domestic 
supplies. The domestic production came chiefly from 
California, near Mount Shasta and the Salton Sea. 
Although not as high grade a material as the imported 
varieties, the domestic supplies satisfied ordinary re- 
quirements. According to the U. S. Geological Survey, 
the domestic product.is not properly called pumice, as 
it consists almost wholly of finely comminuted volcanic 
dust or “ash” composed of minute fragments of pumice- 
ous, glassy lava, but it differs little from the product 
made by grinding the imported lump or black pumice, 
and may be substituted for it. 

Besides the difference in quality between the domestic 
and foreign pumice, there is the higher cost of produc- 
tion for the American variety. The lower production 
cost that most Italian pumice possesses is an advantage 
in competition with the American material that is 
augmented by the foreign exchange situation, which 
virtualiy acts as a premium to the Italian producer. 
Foreign pumice can thus stand increased ocean freight 
rates and higher labor costs and still compete with 
American material. For these reasons and high domes- 
tic costs, the deposits of lump pumice in California which 
were worked during the war have been abandoned. 

In 1918, six states produced pumice for abrasive 
purposes. They were, with the counties responsible for 
the output, California, from Humboldt, Inyo, Imperial 
and Siskiyou counties; Kansas, from Harper, Meade, 
Morton, and Phillips counties; Nebraska, from Furnas, 
Lincoln, and Harlan counties; South Dakota, Custer 
County; Idaho, Cassia and Power counties; and Utah, 
Willard County. 

The pumice produced and sold in the United States, 
as given by the U. S. Geological Survey, follows: 


Quantity 


(Short Tons) Value 


$94,943 
88,39 


The demand for pumice is now about on a war level. 
Prices vary widely. Domestic lump is quoted in the 
market report at 6c. per lb. f.o.b., New York; imported 
grades 4@50c. per lb., New York. 


Copper Yield and Most Important 
Producing Districts 

“I would like to know how the average grade of copper 
ore treated by the copper mines and mills of the country 
has varied during the last ten years or so, and also how 
the largest copper-producing districts, not states, rank in 
order of production.” 

The average copper content of the copper ores pro- 
duced in the United States has. shown an almost un- 
broken decline. In 1906 it was 2.50 per cent; in 1918, 
the last year for which the U. S. Geological Survey has 
furnished complete statistics, the yield was 1.51 per 
cent. The following table brings out the rate of decline: 


Per Cent Yield 
in Copper 


Copper Ores 
Produced in Tons 


18,000,000 
20,253,000 
22,290,886 
27,932,618 
28,497,238 
29,988,235 
35,656,414 
36,336,682 
35,175,541 
43,404,182 
57,863,365 
58,482,694 
62,289,069 
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The ten most important copper-producing districts, 
in the order of importance, are (1) Butte, Mont.; (2) 
Lake Superior, Mich.; (3) Bingham, Utah; (4) Globe, 
and Miami, Ariz.; (5) Bisbee (Warren District), Ariz.; 
(6) Jerome, Ariz.; (7) Ely, Nev.; (8) Ray, Ariz.; 
(9) Santa Rita, N. M.; (10) Morenci-Metcalf, Ariz. 


Electrolytic Purification of Clays 


“Have you any information regarding the electrolytic 
treatment of clay in order to eliminate certain impurities 
such as iron compounds, feldspar, and other compounds? 
This is a new angle to clay purification to me, and I am 
anxious to get all the references possible.” 

Clays are ordinarily purified by washing and gravity 
separation. The electrolytic purification of clay is a 
recent development upon which little has been published. 
The South African Journal of Industries in its Septem- 
ber, 1920, issue calls attention to the utilization of 
electrolysis for the separation of impurities in china 
and other clays. According to this publication, the clay 
is mixed with water, certain alkalies are added to the 
solution, and the mixture is allowed to settle and become 
more liquid. The passage of an electric current through 
the solution causes the particles of clay to collect at the 
anode while the impurities, mica, feldspar, quartz and 
iron compounds, are either precipitated or migrate to 
the cathode. 

On an industrial scale the process is carried out in a 
large vat, in which slowly rotates a metal cylinder, 
forming the anode and near which the cathode is placed. 
The clay paste, after the electrolyte is added, is left 
to clarify in other tanks, and is then passed into the 
electrolyzing vat for final purification, when it is col- 
lected by special rakes. 

In addition to being pure, it is stated that clay thus 
treated has a lower temperature of agglomeration, 
moulds more easily, and is more plastic and refractory. 
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THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


A World View of the Oil Supply 


Considerations Governing a System of Priority in Uses of Petroleum—Advocation 
of Open-Door Policy in Development of Future Resources—Need for Thrift in 
Safeguarding Production and Consumption, and for an Adequate Distribution Plan* 


BY GEORGE OTIS SMITH 
Director, U. S. Geological Survey 


its supply of petroleum has naturally led to esti- 

mates of recoverable resources, first in the United 
States and then in other countries; and whether we 
dignify these quantitative measurements of oil reserves 
by terming them official estimates, or describe them 
by calling them scientific guesses, they are the best we 
have, and they will serve fairly well in guiding national 
and international action. 

It may be noted that the U. S. Geological Survey’s 
estimate of the petroleum resources of the world shows 
that the distribution, while unevenly balanced among 
nations, is evenly balanced between the eastern and the 
western hemispheres, although the northern hemis- 
phere appears to have at least five times as much oil 
as the southern. This preponderance of the oil supply 
of the northern hemisphere should, however, be dis- 
counted by a fact and a possibility: the land area of 
the northern hemisphere is three times that of the 
southern, and the larger unexplored areas are in South 
America, Africa, and Oceania. 

Accepting the Stebinger-White distribution of the 
world’s oil reserves, we may roughly set down the con- 
tinents in order of wealth in oil as North America, 
Asia, South America, Europe, Oceania, and Africa. In 
terms of regional distribution, more than half the 
world’s oil reserves are believed to be concentrated 
in the two intercontinental areas; one of these oil-rich 
provinces includes the North American» and South 
American countries bordering the Caribbean Sea, and 
the other includes the countries of western Asia and 
southeastern Europe, with the Caucasus as an axis. On 
these two areas, then, each comprising only about 2 
per cent of the earth’s surface and each containing 
about 30 per cent of the world’s future supply of oil, 
is focused the attention of the great nations that most 
need oil. 


[is present realization of the world’s interest in 


O11 SHALES CONSTITUTE REAR DEFENSE 


The resources of the world’s oil shale are far too 
large to be lost sight of as a substitute source of oil. 
The United States alone is believed to possess deposits 
of oil shale that contain at least ten times as much 
oil as there is natural petroleum available in North 
America, but oil won by mining and distilling these 
Shales, situated in the interior of a continent, cannot 
enter the world’s markets as labor-cheap as the petro- 
leum that flows from Mexican wells close to the coast. 





*Abstract of an address delivered at the meeting < the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute, Washington, D. C., Nov. 17, 1920. 


Such resources must therefore be regarded as a rear 
line of economic defense and as a source of power that 
will be of greater value to other generations than to 
this, even if a more general utilization of oil shales 
begins in the near future. No other continent is known 
to have resources of oil shale at all comparable with 
those of North America. 

In this rapid review of the world’s sources of energy 
we see North America taking first rank among the 
continents, with Asia a close second and Europe a 
poor third, although we should remember that Europe 
has a much smaller area than either of the other two. 


COAL REPLACEMENT BY OIL IMPOSSIBLE 


If we should put the whole burden of power produc- 
tion on our coal mines, not using even the water power 
now used, we would find that by adopting the best steam 
practice of today the present power requirements of this 
country could be met with coal for 57,000 years, although 
we know that long before the end of that period the 
greater depth of the coal mines and their increased dis- 
tance from market would alone create power demands 
for mining and transportation that would considerably 
cut down the amount of power available for other uses. 

A comparison between three sources of energy— 
water, coal, and oil—becomes striking and instructive 
when we consider the adequacy of the petroleum reserves 
of the United States to drive the prime movers of 
the country. Adopting the best steam practice of today, 
as known in the largest public-utility stations where 
fuel oil is used, and trying to carry the whole power 
load of the country with oil alone, we find that the oil 
reserves of the United States, although measured by 
billions of barrels, would last only nine years and three 
months. Without allowing for the fact that steam rais- 
ing for power is but one of the many uses of coal, these 
two figures—57,000 years and 94 years—are sufficiently 
impressive to make us fairly receptive to the general 
truth of Mr. Eckel’s statement in his recent book “Coal, 
Iron and War”: “We have just as much real chance 
of replacing coal by oil as we have of finding enough 
gold to use it in place of steel.” 

Granting that we have not enough oil te nermit its 
utilization where either coal or water power can be 
had, we face the question of priority in use. First 
in any priority list must stand essential uses, in which 
there are no adequate substitutes. In view of the rapid 
increase in the employment of machinery, first thought 
should be given to the unique function of oil—that of 
saving power. The world will always need a supply of 
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lubricants, and as the demand will be an increasing 
one, no adequate substitute for the lubricating oils and 
greases now derived from petroleum appears to be avail- 
able. The claim of illumination for priority is less well 
established if we regard the future, for the kerosene 
lamp and even the fixtures burning oil-gas or enriched 
water-gas must eventually give place to the electric 
light as this world of ours is more and more covered 
with a network of transmission lines. At least we may 
set down this use of petroleum products as of larger 
importance at present than in the future. 


PRIORITY USE IN: MOTIVE POWER 


The “flash point” in any discussion of priority in the 
use of petroleum products is reached when any curtail- 
ment in the use of gasoline by pleasure automobiles is 
suggested. Yet by every known rule of determining 
priority, the non-essential use is the first to be regulated, 
and this use of a petroleum product as a luxury can 
find no economic justification in comparison with its 
commercial use. A more logical plea for motor fuel 
can be made, however, by the trucks that already form 
so large a part of our distribution system and the 
tractors that by the million will soon be helping to 
meet the world’s increased demand for food. Truck and 
tractor must be given the first places in the long line 
of automobiles seeking motive power at the gasoline 
station. 

Fuel oil has won favor as a source of power for trans- 
portation because it has been relatively cheap, is easier 
to handle, and occupies less space than the equivalent 
heat units in the form of coal. In these respects 
fuel oil is superior for use in transportation, and this 
use deserves priority over that for firing stationary 
boilers, for which coal should be substituted. Indeed, 
thoughtful regard for the future leads us to disallow 
even the claim of steam locomotives for fuel oil, for 
electrification of the railroads by water power alone 
or from water-power stations and steam stations linked 
together is now the obvious way to make the best use 
of our resources of expendable fuel. Austria, bankrupt 
in fuel, having lost her coal and oil, has begun to 
electrify half her railway mileage. Shall other nations 
wait until they too are bankrupt in oil before awaken- 
ing to the need of a change in sources of power? 

Yet in acknowledging the superior claim of the 
marine use of fuel oil, this priority must be qualified 
by the condition that even on-the seas the best use 
should be made of the invaluable fuel. The marine 
steam engine, even of the turbine type, must give place 
to the heavy-oil engine, under the rule of getting the 
most out of a limited resource. The very facts that 
support the argument for the marine use of fuel oil— 
greater efficiency and economy of space and labor— 
can be cited in favor of the internal-combustion engine 
of the Diesel type as against the steam engine. The 
increased thermal efficiency of the new engine, with its 
resulting addition to available cargo space or to cruis- 
ing radius, is more than 24 times that of the steam 
engine. The experience of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
is that its new oil-engine ore-carrier, the “Cubore,” 
in continuous service between Cuba and Sparrows Point, 
Md., uses only 36.7 per cent of the fuel oil consumed 


‘by a sister ship differing only in that it has the 


most modern type of steam plant. The tremendous 
economy thus possible in the marine consumption of 
fuel oil demands the immediate adoption of internal- 
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combustion engines if the world wants to make the 
largest use of its oil resources for the longest time. 

The monthly consumption of crude petroleum in the 
United States and the exports of refinery products, 
taken together, have but once in the last two years been 
less than our domestie production, and for about half 
of the time the consumption has exceeded both the 
domestic production and the imports. This living beyond 
our means makes the question of our present oil sup- 
ply not only a.national but an international problem. 
And the outlook is not improving; indeed, never was the 
gap between consumption and production wider than it 
is now. Our monthly statistics take on the importance 
of danger signals, which must be read “Run Slow.” 
Perhaps these figures can be best grasped if they are 
stated in terms of a daily balance sheet. In September 
of this year, as in August, the daily output of the 
United States oil wells was slightly over 14 million 
barrels, but the daily consumption rose to 12 million 
barrels. This daily deficit of three-eighths of a mil- 
lion barrels was met by imports from Mexico. To 
this extent, then, we are already dependent upon a 
foreign supply of oil, and even our accumulated stocks 
of domestic oil at tank farms, although a reminder of 
the days of plenty, afford too small a promise of relief, 
for the oil really available in storage is less than that 
which will be imported from Mexico this year. Although 
reputed to be the nation richest in oil, the United States 
cannot stand alone. 

The standing of this nation as the world’s leading 
oil merchant has been based upon its plentiful supply 
of the raw material, to which have been added skill 
and ingenuity and courage at every step of oil produc- 
tion, oil manufacture, and oil finance. American meth- 
ods and equipment and supplies have found world-wide 
acceptance, and the standing of the American industry 
is indicated by the fact that a dozen of our oil com- 
panies can show aggregate assets of over three billion 
dollars. However, the past and even the present divi- 
sion of the world’s oil output among nations is but 
the background for our vision of the future. Whence 
must we expect the world’s supply of oil? 

With the oil fields of the United States perhaps 40 
per cent exhausted, it is not reasonable to assume that 
60 per cent of the world’s output will continue to come 
from wells in the United States. 


OPEN-DooR POLICY ADVOCATED 


Our present knowledge of the facts of world supply 
and demand is amply sufficient to warrant us in con- 
tinuing to advocate the open-door policy. Much can be 
gained for all nations by pooling the world’s resources 
of so essential a raw material as petroleum. With about 
60 per cent of the world’s future supply concentrated 
in two regions, and by far the greater part of the 
demand outside those oil-rich regions, there must be 
a world commerce in oil. The United States has given 
to all comers, whatever their nationality, opportunity 
to acquire oil lands within its territory, and the new 
leasing law puts no limit upon foreign participation 
in operating the public oil lands unless there is an 
absence of reciprocal treatment. Of course, any nation 
realizes that the adoption of the open-door policy need 
not involve throwing away the key. 

Not. only has the United States been generous in 
welcoming foreign capital to our domestic oil fields, but 
it has been prodigal in marketing the products of the 
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American wells and refineries. Whatever our motive 
has been in winning so large a share of the world’s 
oil trade, the record of the past fully justifies the 
United States in asking for reciprocity in the future 
from all other nations. 

There is urgent need of pioneering the world for oil 
to meet requirements of this generation, but there is no 
warrant for regarding this advance into new fields 
as beginning a contest whose aim is world conquest. 
The present need of the United States for oil from 
abroad can be met only by world-wide exploration, 
development, and operation by American companies 
backed up by our Government; and we should expect 
other nations that are embarrassed by a similar or even 
greater discrepancy between consumption and produc- 
tion to adopt the same policy. 

However great our own exigencies, we may set down 
this principle: The rights of the company that dis- 
covers and develops a foreign oil supply are subject 
to national rights, and even a mandatory is created 
to develop the weaker nation, not to exploit it. If the 
nations of the world shall join to bring about a changed 
order, one that expresses the spirit of peace rather 
than of war, there can be no place in the international 
scheme for special partners or preferred stock, even 
though the Argonauts of today, in their search for a 
flood of oil, are seeking a treasure of far greater value 
than any golden fleece. 


OIL THRIFT ESSENTIAL IN WORLD POLICY 


A world policy, if it is to safeguard the future, 
must draw up a program that will favor thrift in the 
use of the oil currently produced, and in that pro- 
gram also there must be a joining of the nations in 
continued effort for the common good. When the world 
runs short of oil, all nations will suffer, regardless of 
the geographic location of the remaining wells. Amer- 
ica has led in teaching the world to use petroleum, 
whether in lamp or automobile or tractor, and it should 
be America’s special duty to teach the world to use 
petroleum most efficiently. No longer is there any need 
to make a market for oil; the task is to find the oil 
to supply the demand already created. 

Plainly, the common interest in a limited resource 
is not served simply by regulation of price. It is of 
greater consequence to the public, either the people of a 
single nation or humanity as a whole, that the best use 
rather than the freest use be made of an invaluable 
resource. The danger that lies in cheapness is the 
wastefulness of today that will lead to the consequent 
scarcity and corresponding high prices of tomorrow. 
Wise action, therefore, in behalf of this and other gen- 
erations does not include the encouragement of small 
units in production, simply to provide competition, where 
large units are more efficient and economical; nor, on 
the other hand, should the public interest permit unlim- 
ited monopolization of any process or device that makes 
possible a larger utilization of a natural resource, for 
it is well to remember that the Constitution recognizes 
the “patent” idea only as a means to an end, and that 
end is progress of the useful arts. Whatever retards 
progress and fails to promote general welfare is with- 
out constitutional defense. 
~ The application of these principles to the petroleum 
problem is obvious. - Our plans for the future must 
include every possible economy in the handling of this 
limited resource of unlimited usefulness. We should 


exercise economy in the development of the resource by 
avoiding all the wastes of the past and present, wastes 
largely inherent in the small unit system of operation, 
with competition and mismanagement running wild. 
There should be also economy in use; the whole of 
the petroleum ought to be used, and each part put to 
its highest use—a purpose that is not easily attained 
but that should be clearly set forth and _ publicly 
accepted. No process that promotes the more efficient 
operation of wells or that effects larger.recoveries in 
the refineries should be so monopolized that the econ- 
omy is applied to only a part of the nation’s resources; 
for though the owner of the patent can rightfully claim 
the profit to be received from the use of his invention, 
the public also should profit in the larger utilization 
of its resources as a whole, not limited to such part 
only as may be controlled by any one interest. 


DISTRIBUTION PROGRAM SHOULD BE PLANNED 


Economy in the transportation of oil is a topic that 
especially deserves the world view. As in the inter- 
state traffic in coal, so in the world commerce in oil, 
cross hauls are to be avoided. Economy on a large scale 
demands that the oil come from sources as near at hand 
as possible. The conception of American tankers’encir- 
cling the world with cargoes of Texas fuel is more 
picturesque than practical if other and nearer supplies 
are available. The western and eastern hemispheres 
should be as independent as possible, for it is inde- 
fensible waste to burn oil to carry oil across the Atlantic 
or the Pacific in both directions. The ideal plan for 
fuel-oil bunkering will provide well-distributed stations, 
backed up with near-by reserves of oil, and such a sys- 
tem seems to be an essential part of any shipping 
program, whatever the flag of the oil-burning ship. This 
type of thrift in oil would mean foreign supplies of 
oil with which to bunker American ships. 

With five-sixths of the world’s output of oil coming 
from the western hemisphere, however, it is too soon to 
expect the economy in the transportation of oil that 
has here been suggested, yet it is not too much to seek 
to make the rest of the world more self-supporting in 
oil and less of a drain upon the Caribbean region. 
A kind of oil-zoning system for the world may some day 
not be too extreme a proposal if we are to give full force 
to plans for economy in oil. So, too, a question that may 
sometime be asked is whether national or international 
oil bunker stations are better justified. 

The oil problem can be solved only through a keener 
realization of the world’s future needs and a stronger 
determination to serve future interests. Any taking 
over of the rules of war into the economic competition 
for new supplies of oil or for markets for oil products 
will waste a limited resource as well as threaten world 
peace. If a high executive of one of the largest steel 
companies can address the American Iron and Steel 
Institute on the Golden Rule in Business, the same 
thought may well be given this wider application before 
the American Petroleum Institute. 

Diplomacy—whether Old World or New World—can 
offer no better guide in these questions of world econ- 
omies than is found in the Golden Rule. No other 
theory of international conduct is so worthy of a dem- 
ocratic nation or can be so easily applied to practical 
issues, and its application to oil is absolutely necessary 
if we are to make the world’s oil serve the greatest 
number of generations. 
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NEWS FROM THE OIL FIELDS 


Deepest Mexican Well Anticipated 
From Our Special Correspondent 


The Aztec well, on Lot 188, Amatlan, 
is drilling in the limestone and is show- 
ing considerable gas and a_ small 
amount of oil. The well is being 
watched with great interest, as it is at 
a depth of over 3,700 ft. If it is brought 
in, it will probably mean that a deeper 
pool has been discovered, as the oil is 
reported to be of a heavier grade than 
that formed at shallower depths in the 
vicinity. It will be the deepest produc- 
ing well in Mexico. 

The “wildcat” well which was drilled 
on Lot 24, Zacamixtle, by the Huasstica 
Petroleum Co., on Oct. 8, was deepened 
10 ft., this increasing the production to 
over 75,000 bbl. daily. The final depth 
of the well is 2,435 ft. 

The Union Oil Co. drilled in its second 
well on Lot 114, Chinampa, on Oct. 28, 
and it is reported to be good for about 
80,000 bbl. per day. This well was 
drilled to pay in two months, which is 
a good record for Mexico. 

The Agwi Co.’s well, which is located 
in the federal zone of the Tancochin 
River near Naranjos, and which was 
brought in about the middle of October, 
has been sealed by the government 
pending the result of litigation between 
the Cias del Agwi and the Mexican Pe- 
troleum, “El Aguila.” This well affects 
the Agwi No. 3 well on Lot 251, Amat- 
lan, and Aguila well No. 6, on Lot 260. 

The Transcontinental Co. drilled in 
another large gusher on its Lot 134, 
Chinampa, Nov. 5. The well was 
brought in at a depth of 1,985 ft. and 
is estimated at 60,000 bbl. daily flow. 

Much activity is being shown in the 
vicinity of lot 114, Chinampa, during 
the last few weeks. Several wells are 
setting casing at depths of about 1,800 
ft. and at least three others have 
changed from rotary to standard tools. 
The Pierce Oil Co. abandoned its hae 
at a depth of 1,200 ft. and the derricks 
on the Jones & Buchanan well 7 and 
the Buckley, Woolett & Thompson well 
8 have been taken down, owing to the 
intrusion of the salt water. The 
Metropolitan and the Transcontinental 
rigs offsetting this lot have also been 
closed down. The life of this pool is 
estimated to be .about three months 
more. Within the next two weeks at 
least three of the wells being drilled 
will reach the limestone if no ill luck 
overtakes them. 

The rainy season has set in, and the 
roads are fit for traffic only two or 
three days a week. Automobile trucks 
and tractors are being used to advan- 
tage on the good days and they man- 
age to keep the string of material mov- 
ing which is necessary to carry out the 
big drilling program in Zacamixtle and 
lcwer Amatlan. 


Largest Wyoming Well Is in 
Rock Creek Field 
From Our Special Correspondent 


During October 37 wells were com- 
pleted in Wyoming, producing a total 
of 4,540 bbl. oil daily and 133,000,000 
cu.ft. of gas. Of the 37 wells 29 were 
oil producers, 2 gas producers and the 
rest failures. The largest well was in 
the Rock Creek field, producing 1,000 
bbl. daily. From this the production 
ranged down to 10 bbl. 

The California Pipe Line Co. will 
build a refinery at Grenville, on the 
Union Pacific Ry. Material is now 
being received. Oil from the Lost Sol- 
dier field will be treated. This oil is 
now piped to Fort Steele and shipped 
to Salt Lake. 

In the Rock Creek field the Ohio Oil 
Co. is drilling 25 wells. Two of these 
are each over 2,800 ft. deep. 

The Western States Oil & Land Co. 
completed three producing wells dur- 
ing October in the Mule Creek field. 


Decrease Shown in Louisiana 
Fields 
From Our Special Correspondent 


The Claiborne field of northern 
Louisiana is showing a decline in pro- 
duction. Furthermore, there is also a 
decrease in the number of wells being 
drilled, so that the drop in production 
may soon be considerable. Only a few 
wells are being completed in the deefer 
sand, most of the production coming 
from the shallow sand. Bull Bayou 
field is at a standstill, though Caddo 
has been increasing slightly. The daily 
production of the coastal fields of this 
state is about 6,000 bbl., with Vinton 
the largest producing field. 


New Completions in Kentucky 
From Our Special Correspondent 


New production made by Kentucky 
fields during October is reported at 257 
wells, of which 18 were failures, show- 
ing an increase of 34 wells over the 
record of the preceding month. Sev- 
eral completions are credited with big 
yields in Warren County. Future Oil 
Co. made a strike which started at 200 
tbl. A flowing well at the first test is 
reported on the Tyler lease. The 
Davenport Oil Co. has a flowing well 
as its latest strike with an estimated 
yield of 100 bbl. A showing of 100 
bbl. at the start is reported by the Elk 
Basin Oil Co. on the Gum lease. A 
total of 23 new completions in Warren 
County was reported. 

Well 3 on Will Miller lease was 
struck with pay sand at 983 ft. and has 
flowed steadily since being brought in. 
No. 2 on the same lease, brought in 
at 486 ft.. continues to flow. 


Texas Companies Required To 
Have Pipe-Line Certificates 
From Our Special Correspondent 


The oil and gas division of the Texas 
Railroad Commission has ruled that 
every oil company must have a pipe- 
line certificate before it will be per- 
mitted to make pipe-line connections. | 
All pipe-line companies have been ad- 
vised regarding this ruling, which ap- 
plies except in case of emergency and 
then only for a reasonable length of 
time. Two weeks from Nov. 13 is the 
time granted present operating com- 
panies in which to obtain certificates. 

Texas City is rapidly becoming an 
oil-shipping station of the first mag- 
nitude. During October about 1,250,- 
000 bbl. were handled through this 
port. Of this 980,000 bbl. were Texas 
coastal crude shipped to the Eastern 
seaboard, and 116,000 bbl. were im- 
ported from Mexico. Bunker oil to the 
amount of 152,000 bbl. was also loaded 
out during October. 

In the north Texas fields Stephens 
County has been increasing its produc- 
tion by leaps and bounds. A few 
months ago it was in second place 
among the oil-producing counties of 
Texas, with less than 80,000 bbl. daily 
production, and now the daily output 
is over 150,000 bbl. At the same time 
the Burkburnett district of Wichita 
County, formerly the largest oil pro- 
cucer in the state, has steadily declined 
in production until now it is making 
little over 60,000 bbl. daily. Many 
wells are being drilled, however, and 
there is much undrilled acreage on the 
larger lease tracts, owing to the fact 
that most of the wells were drilled at 
first as offsets around the boundaries, 
sc the field will continue as a large 
producer for some time to come. The 
North Extension and the Kemp-Mun- 
ger-Allen sections are the most active. 

On the Gulf Coast big producers are 
still being completed in the north ex- 
tension of the West Columbia field, 
Brazoria County. On Nov. 10 the 
Texas Co. brought in its No. 2 Abrams 
well as an offset to the No. 1 Robinson 
well of the Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
It came in at 3,125 ft., making 350 bbl., 
but later by the use of air the produc- 
tion was increased to 1,500 bbl. The 
Texas Co.’s No. 1 Abrams and No. 49 
Hogg wells were closed in when No. 51 
Hogg, a gas well, caught fire recently, 
but upon being reopened resumed flow- 
ing at 5,800 bbl. and 26,000 bbl. re- 
spectively. 


The Canadian government has given 
permission for the prospecting for nat- 
ural gas and petroleum and their de- 
velopment in the forest reserves of 
Western Canada, subject to certain 
regulations. 
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Annual Meeting of American 
- Petroleum Institute 


Discussion of the Financial, Political, and Utilization Problems of the Oil In- 


dustry Characterizes Sessions Held at Washington—Separate Group Meetings— 
Co-operation and Conservatism in Production, Distribution, and Use Urged 


HE opening session of the annual 
meeting of the American Petro- 
leum Institute was held in the 
ballroom of the New Willard Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., at 9:30 o’clock on 
Thursday morning, Nov. 17. Thomas 
A. O’Donnell, president of the Institute, 
outlined the purposes of the organization 
and the objects of the meeting. Follow- 
ing this, various group meetings were 
held in rooms of the New Willard and 
Washington hotels. These group meet- 
ings, of which there were seven, con- 


sisted of conferences on the following. 


subjects: Taxation, Uniformity in 
Testing Methods, Utilization of Fuel 
in the Petroleum Industry, Transporta- 
tion, Statistics, Laws and Regulations 
and Utilization of Fuel Oil, Motor Oil 
and Lubricants, etc. The meetings were 
well attended and many important 
features concerning the various phases 
of the industry were discussed. 

At the first general session, which 
was held in the afternoon, the speakers 
were W. C, Teagle, president of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, and 
George Otis Smith, director of the U. S. 
Geological Survey. In speaking on the 
topic “The World Petroleum Problem,” 
Mr. Teagle stated that if foreign gov- 
ernments pursued the policy of nation- 
alizing oil lands and keeping their petro- 
leum deposits for their own future 
benefit, while depending upon the United 
States for their current supplies, it 
would be necessary for this country to 
consider the adoption of reciprocal 
methods to conserve its own petroleum 
resources. Although the United States 
might compel a new allotment of for- 
eign oil territory, Mr. Teagle does not 
believe that such a step would be neces- 
sary. 

Dr, Smith’s address on “A World 
View of the Oil Supply” is reproduced 
in abstract elsewhere in this issue. A 
continuation of the discussion of the 
world petroleum problem was held at 
the evening session, and the speakers 
were Richard Airey, vice-president of 
the Roxanna Petroleum Corporation of 
the Royal Dutch group, and Frederic R. 
Kellogg, general counsel of the Pan- 
American Petroleum Co. Mr. Airey, 
who spoke on the attitude of Great 
Britain toward the petroleum problem, 
stated that his remarks were to be 
taken as merely a personal view and 
not as an expression of the interna- 
tional viewpoint. He referred to the 
importance of petroleum supply during 
the war and stated that at the end of 
the conflict Great Britain found her 
supplies so greatly depreciated that it 
was necessary to take decisive steps to 
replenish her stock. He is of the opinion 


that in so doing Great Britain will re- 
spect the legal rights of the United 
States and will work out a policy which 
will be fair and non-discriminatory. 
One of the spectacular features of the 
convention was the address of Mr. Kel- 
logg. He made scathing allegations as 
to the petroleum policy of the Mexican 
government and so sensational were 
these charges that the special represen- 
tative in Washington of the Mexican 
government, R. D. Pesquiera, sought 
and obtained special permission from 





THOMAS A. O’DONNELL 


the Institute to reply. Mr. Kellogg 
stated that Carranza respected no 
rights or supposed rights of stockhold- 
ers, bondholders, or others interested in 
railroads and other enterprises, but ap- 
propriated such utilities for his own 
purposes as he saw fit. However, these 
policies did not affect the petroleum 
interests, owing to certain existing con- 
ditions. Later, by means of Article 27 
of the Mexican constitution, it was pos- 
sible to secure the same hold on the 
petroleum interests. 

Mr. Pesquiera, replying at a later 
session, denied most emphatically that 
Article 27 of the new constitution is 
retroactive. However, his defence was 
largely confined to generalties, 

The morning of the second day’s ses- 
sions was devoted to the continuation 
of the group meetings. At the general 
session held at 2:30 p.m. three speakers 
discussed the general. subject of “Pro- 
duction.” R, D. Benson, president of 
the Tidewater Oil Co., pointed out the 
reasons for the present high piace of 
petroleum in industry, and stated that 
in his opinion it was impossible to sepa- 
rate the production of crude oil from 
its market price. 

Thomas A, O’Donnell, president of 


the American Petroleum Institute, in 
speaking on the topic, “The Future,” 
stated that one of the important fac- 
tors in the extraordinary development 
of petroleum resources of the United 
States has been the opportunity for all 
people to participate in development. 

Henry L. Doherty, of Henry L. 
Doherty & Co., spoke on the future of 
the oil industry, particularly in regard 
to regulation and finance. “General 
business conditions are inauspicious,” 
stated Mr. Doherty, “and problems that 
seem no more a matter of concern to 
the general business of the country are 
in reality a greater threat to the petro- 
leum industry than to most industries.” 

The general session of the evening 
was given over to a discussion of the 
subject “Consumption.” Admiral W, S. 
Benson, chairman of the U. S Shipping 
Board, in speaking éf the demands of 


_ shipping for oil, stated that he had 


found that comparatively little was 
known concerning the requirements for 
fuel oil and that considerable difficulties 
were experienced by the Shipping Board 
in securing sufficient amounts. 

C, F. Kettering, of the General Mo- 
tors Co., spoke on consumption as re- 


lating to the automotive industry. The 


final sessions were held Friday, begin- 
ning at 9:30, when the annual meeting 
of the Institute for reports of officers 
and election of officers and directors 
took place. All officers and directors 
were re-elected for the ensuing year as 
follows: Thomas A. O’Donnell, presi- 
dent; S, Messer, vice-president; Henry 
L. Doherty, vice-president; J. W. Van 
Dyke, vice-president; -H. F. Sinclair, 
treasurer; R. L, Welch, general secre- 
tary and counsel; C. C. Smith, assistant 
general secretary and assistant treas- 
urer. 

At the afternoon general session, an 
address on the subject of conservation 
was delivered by Mark L. Requa, vice- 
president of the Sinclair Consolidated 
Oil Corporation, and formerly United 
States Oil: Administrator. Mr. Requa 
stated that in his opinion the American 
Petroleum Institute was well fitted for 
the task of coping with the several . 
problems which are essential if co-oper- 
ation and conservation are to be secured 
in the industry. 

At the banquet held in the ballroom 
of the New Willard Hotel, the speakers 
were: Hon. Thomas A. Le Breton, 
Ambassador from Argentina; Hon. Vic- 
tor Murdock, of the Federal Trade 
Commission, and Pat Malloy, president 
of the Western Petroleum Refiners’ 
Association. The president of the In- 
stitute, Mr. O’Donnell, acted as toast- 
master, 
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Hoover Chosen President of Federated Societies 


HE FEDERATED AMERICAN 
ENGINEERING SOCIETIES is a 
reality. The council of that body 
perfected the organization at its first 
meeting, held in Washington, Nov. 18 
to 20. Herbert Hoover was chosen as 
president of the federation. Washing- 
ton was selected as its headquarters. 
The immediate guidance of the affairs 
of the organization will be in the hands 
of an executive secretary. A revised 
plan of the scope of the 
society’s activities was sug- 
gested by President Hoover. 
It follows: 

1. To serve the public interest 
by investigation and advice to all 
public governmental and _ volun- 
tary bodies, dealing with national 
economic problems. 


2a. Denartment of Public Works. 


2b. Conservation of natural re- 
sources 


‘ Co-operation with other na- 

tional organizations, technical, in- 

dustrial and commercial. 
Technical education. 


_5. ‘Transportation, particularly 
highways. 7 


Advice to state regional and 
local societies. 


_ National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research. 


Public fire protection. 
9. Patents, 


_ 10. National Board of Jurisdic- 
tional Awards. 


11. International affiliation of 
engineers. 


12. State organization of local 
affiliations. 


13. Licensing and local regis- 
tration of professional engineers. 

14. Classification and compen- 
Sation of engineers. 
_ 15. Engineering societies’ serv- 
ice bureau (employment bureau). 

Realizing that the executive 
secretary will be the main- 
spring of the organization, 
the executive board appointed 
a special committee of its mem- 
bers to go carefully into the 
matter, so that a man thor- 
oughly qualified for the posi- 
tion might be selected. The 
new organization will begin to 
function Jan. 1. The officers 
selected were: 

President, Herbert Hoover. 

Vice-presidents, two-year terms, Cal- 
vert Townley (A. I. E. E.) and William 
E. Rolfe (Associated Engineering So- 
cieties of St. Louis). 

Vice-presidents, one-year term, Dex- 
ter S. Kimball (A. S. M. E.) and J. 
Parke Channing (A. I. M. E.). 


Treasurer, L. W. Wallace (The So- 


ciety of Industrial Engineers). 


The executive board is to consist of 
thirty members, in addition to the six 
general officers of the society. Each of 
six sections of the country is to have a 
representative on the board. There will 
be twenty representatives of founder 
societies. Only fourteen of these latter 
representatives were named, four va- 
cancies being left for societies which 
may take advantage of the privilege of 
becoming charter members if they elect 
to join the Federated Societies before 
Jan. 1. - 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Washington Correspondent 


The representatives of the districts 
are as follows. 


District 1 (New England and New York) 
—B. E. White, of Utica, and W. B. Powell, 
of Buffalo, one-half vote each. 

District 2 (Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota)—B. A. Parks, of Grand Rapids, 
and D. J. Sterrett, of Detroit, one-half 
vote each. 


District 3 (Ohio, Indiana and Illinois)— 
J. F. Oberlin, Cleveland. 

District 4 (New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland and District of Colum- 
bia)—W. W. Varney, of Baltimore. 





HERBERT HOOVER 


District 5 (All South including Texas)— 
O. H. Koch, of Dallas, Tex. 


District 6 (All states west of Mississippi 
River)--L. B. Smith, of Topeka, Kan. 

The representatives of the individual 
societies were designated as follows: 

A. I. E. E—H. W. Buck, William Mc- 
Clellan, C. F. Scott, and L. B. Stillwell. 

A. I. M. E.—A. B. Dwight, Edwin Ludlow, 
and Philip N. Moore. 

A. S. M. E.—L. P. Alford, A M. Greene, 
Jr., E. S. Carman, and F. J. Miller. 

Am. Inst. Chem. Eng.—H. E. Howe. 

The Taylor Society—M. B. Cooke. 

Am. Soe. Agric. Eng.—S. H. MecGrory. 

The committee charged with the 
selection of an executive secretary con- 
sists of: L. W. Wallace, chairman; 
Philip N. Moore, Charles F. Scott, L. P. 
Alford, Calvert Townley, John F. 
Oberlin, and ex-officio Herbert Hoover. 

Resolutions were adopted pledging 
support of the following. projects: 

(1) The compilation and prepara- 
tien of- critical tables of physical. and 





chemical constants, as undertaken by 
the National Research Council. (2) 
In support of the proposed Federal De- 
partment of Public Works, as advo- 
cated by the Engineering Council. (3) 
Indorsing the proposal by Mr. Hoover 
for the investigation of industrial waste 
and authorizing him as president to 
form an organization under the aus- 
pices of the federation to work imme- 
diately to this end. 

It is estimated that the in- 
come of the federation during 
the first year will not be less 
than $59,000 and probably not 
more than $80,000. A budget 
was made on the basis of the 
minimum income, which allots 
$27,000 for the salary of the 
executive secretary and office 
expenses; $12,000 for service 
bureau; $7,500 for committee 
work; $7,000 for traveling ex- 
penses; and $3,000 for office 
equipment, thus leaving a 
small balance for other inci- 
dental items. 

The opening address at the 
first meeting, on Nov. 18, was 
made by Richard L. Hum- 
phrey, chairman of the Joint 
Conference Committee. After 
summarizing the work of this 
committee, Mr. Humphrey 
stated that he was confident 
that the new organization 
would uphold the high ideals 
of engineering and would add 
to the traditions of the profes- 
sions, and so justify the confi- 
dence that had been placed in 
it. He urged that the organi- 
zation guard against the possi- 
bility of promoting special in- 
terests and those that are not 
for the general good of the 
profession. 

J. Parke Channing, chair- 
man of Engineering Coun- 
cil for the last three years, 
and one of the newly elected vice- 
presidents of the Federated Socie- 
ties, delivered an address on “Engineer- 
ing Council” at the afternoon session on 
Thursday, Nov. 18. Mr. Channing out- 
lined the several accomplishments of 
Engineering Council. 

Herbert Hoover, speaking at the 
evening session on Friday, Nov. 19, out- 
lined three sources of waste in produc- 
tion and suggested means of combating 
each. Those sources mentioned were 
intermittent employment, unemployment 
that arises in shifting industrial cur- 
rents, and strikes and lock-outs. Mr. 
Hoover stated that engineers were best 
qualified to undertake the great task 
outlined, inasmuch as they had no 
special economic interests for them- 
selves in constructive solution of the 
problems, their only interest being in 
creating a force for public service. 
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MEN YOU SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT 





N. H. Darton, who has been doing 
geologic work in Mexico, has returned 
tc Washington. 

C. E. Weed, superintendent of the 
Hancock Consolidated Mining Co., has 
left for Arizona. 


Dr. L. M. Williams, of Long Beach, 
Cal., has been elected vice-president of 
the Nacozari Consolidated Copper Co. 


J. H. Reeder, former superintendent 
of the Naumkeag Copper Co., has ac- 
cepted a position with the Miami Cop- 
per Co. in Arizona. 

A. E. Flynn, superintendent of Rand 
Consolidated Mine., Ltd., of Goudereau, 
Ont., has moved to Ambler, Pa., since 
the mines closed down. 


David White, chief geologist of the 
U. S. Geological Survey, has returned 
to his Washington office after an ex- 
tended trip through the West. _ 

G. R. Airth, of London, England, 
managing director of Anglo-French 
Exploration Co., Ltd., is in Toronto, 
Ont., as the guest of J. B. Tyrrell. 


Walter Douglas, president of the 
Phelps-Dodge Corporation, is visiting 
the companies’ properties in the South- 
west. He is at present at Douglas, 
Ariz. 

J. Parke Channing, of New York 
City, vice-president of Miami Copper 
Co., of Arizona, has been recently 
elected president of Seneca Copper Cor- 
poration. 


Louis D. Huntoon, consulting min- 
ing engineer of New York and Los 
Angeles, Cal., left for the Southwest 
on Nov. 17, and expects to return East 
about Jan. 1, 1921. 


S. S. Sorenson, vice-president of 
Braden Copper Co., and general man- 
ager at Rancagua, Chile, for several 
years, has returned to the offices at 120 
Broadway, New York City. 


Dr. McLaughlin of the U. S. Geolog- 
ical Survey, and C. M. Gary, assistant 
in the office of V. C. Heikes, have been 
visiting various mining camps in the 
vicinity of Salt Lake City. 

Dr. W. H. Collins, who for fifteen 
years has been connected with the De- 
partment of Mines at Ottawa as a 
geologist, has been appointed Director 
of the Canadian Geological Survey. 


W. E. Thorne, mining engineer, of the 
New Consolidated Goldfield, Ltd., staff 
in Africa, is at his home in Santa Cruz, 
Cal., on a short vacation. Mr. Thorne 
expects to return to Africa early in 
1921. 


H. Herman, director of the Geolog- 
ical Survey of Victoria, has resigned 
that position to become engineer in 
charge of briquetting and research on 
the staff of the electricity commis- 
sioners. 

Herbert Hoover, mining engineer, was 
called into conference on Nov. 16, by 


the executive council of American Fed- 
eration of Labor in New York City 
during its discussion of economic and 
industrial conditions. 

Gerald G. Dobbs, formerly with St. 
Louis Lead Co., and at present general 
manager, Southern Mineral Co., Winn- 
field, La., has resigned to accept the 
position of general superintendent of 
the ore mines and quarries of the Tata 
Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., Bengal. Mr. 
Dobbs will sail from New York on the 
“Imperator” on Dec. 23, to assume his 
new duties in India, where he may be 
addressed in care of Tata Iron & Steel 
Co., Ltd., Gurumahisani, via Tatanagar 
& B. N. Railway, Bengal, India. 
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HUMPHREY 


Richard Lewis Humphrey, consult- 
ing engineer, and former concrete ex- 
pert of the Geological Survey, has 
taken a prominent part in the move- 
ment for federating the engineering 
organizations of the United States. 
As chairman of the Joint Conference 
Committee of the national engineering 
societies, Mr. Humphrey presided over 
the preliminary session of the initial 
meeting of American Engineering 
Council, at Washington, and made the 
opening address. 


Dr. W. L. Goodwin, formerly Dean 
of the Faculty of Applied Science at 
Queens University, Kingston, Ont., has 
been appointed principal of the schools 
of instruction for mining prospectors 
to be established at Cobalt, Sudbury, 
and other centers in northern Ontario. 


Sir Douglas Mawson, leader of the 
Australasian Antarctic expedition, 1911- 
1914, has been appointed professor of 
geology and mineralogy at the Adelaide 
University, Australia, where he has 
been lecturer since 1905. Sir Douglas, 
who was born in 1882 at Bradford, 
Yorkshire, England, conducted a geo- 
logical exploration of the New Hebrides 
in 1902-1903, accompanied Sir Ernest 
Shackleton on his Antarctic expedition 
in 1908, and was knighted on returning 
from his own expedition in 1914. Be- 


sides a number of home distinctions 
and decorations Sir Douglas is a gold 
medallist of both the Chicago and the 
American Geographical societies of the 
United States. 


Bradley Stoughton, secretary of the 
American Institute of Mining and Met- 
allurgical Engineers will spend Thanks- 
giving week and the week thereafter 
in the Lake Superior district. While 
in the district, Mr. Stoughton, will meet 
the members of the Institute in the 
various towns at subscriptions dinners, 
at which organizations will be formed 
which will afford more direct commun- 
ication between the mining engineers 
of the district as a unit and the head- 
quarters of the Institute. This organ- 
ization would also afford the members 
of this district as a unit an opportunity 
to influence national affairs through the 
newly formed federated American En- 
gineering Societies. Such organiza- 
tions are being formed all over the 
country. 


OBITUARY 





Chester A. Thomas, mining engineer 
of San Francisco, and formerly man- 
ager of the American Smelters Securi- 
ties Co., died at Dawson, Yukon Terri- 
tory, on Nov. 11, of heart failure. 

Mr. Thomas had been revisiting 
Alaskan sections familiar to him dur- 
ing the years he was in charge of the 
Guggenheim interests there. Later he 
also had charge of Guggenheim in- 
terests in California and Arizona. Mr. 
Thomas left San Francisco last August 
and soon after his arrival in Dawson 
he suffered a breakdown in health. He 
was a veteran of the Spanish-American 
War, a member of the Bohemian Club 
of San Francisco, and had been elected 
to membership in the A. I. M. E. in 
1902, 


Curtis Holbrook Lindley, of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., eminent authority in mining 
jurisprudence and chief counsel of U. S. 
Food Administration in 1917, died at 
San Francisco on Nov. 20. Judge 
Lindley had just returned from Ari- 
zona, where he had been acting as 
counsel and attorney for the Tom Reed 
Gold Mines Co. in its apex suit against 
United Eastern Mining Co. This was 
the last of many important mining law 
contests in which he played a leading 
part. He was born in Marysville, Cal., 
in December, 1850, was graduated from 
University of California, and had been 
honorary professor of jurisprudence 
there since 1900. Judge Lindley’s most 
important published work is his “Tred- 
tise on American Law Relating to 
Mines and Mineral Lands,” the highest 
authority in its field in this country. 
This great work has already seen three 
editions (last in 1914-15). His emi- 
nence in mining law made Judge Lind- 
ley a valued member of A. I. M. E. He 
was. a member, also, of the California. 
Academy of Sciences, and of seyeral 
clubs. ° 
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THE MINING NEWS 


The Mining News of ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL is obtained exclusively from its own staff and 


correspondents, both in the United States and in foreign fields. 


If, under exceptional conditions, material 


emanating from other sources is published, due acknowledgment and credit will be accorded. 


LEADING EVENTS 


Federal and Hecla Settle Apex 
Litigation Out of Court 


Under the terms of the settlement of 
the apex litigation between the Federal 
Mining & Smelting Co. and the Hecla 
Mining Co., operating near Burke, in 
the Coeur d’Alene district, Idaho, the 
Hecla company pays the Federal $450,- 
000 for title to the Russell and Mono 
Fraction claims and a release of all 
claims against it for trespass. An- 
nouncement of the settlement has been 
officially made by both companies. The 
Russell and Mono claims are under 
lease to the Marsh Mines Consolidated, 
and it was while prosecuting develop- 
ment work under the lease that Marsh 
discovered what was claimed to be the 
apex of the “east vein” of the Hecla 
within the lines of the Russell claim. 
Suit was instituted by the Federal com- 
pany against the Hecla in the Federal 
court to establish its title to the vein 
and to recover the value of all ore re- 
moved by Hecla, nominally placed at 
$6,000,000. An array of talent, legal, 
geological and engineering, was en- 
gaged by both companies, and the stage 
was set for another of those long-drawn- 
out controversies which have marked 
the history of mining in the West and 
particularly in the Coeur d’Alene dis- 
trict. The Federal took over the work 
started by Marsh and continued the 
shaft on the vein to prove by physical 
demonstration that the vein within the 
Russell claim and the “east vein” of 
Hecla were identical. At the same time 
Hecla was occupied both underground 
and on the surface making similar 
showing that the vein had its apex 
within the Hecla lines. The Russell shaft 
had been sunk 370 ft. and the dip had 


‘ earried the bottom within the Hecla 


side lines, leaving about 600 ft. to go 
to connect with the Hecla workings, if 
the Federal theory was correct, when 
both companies suspended work on the 
same day. No official announcement 
was made regarding a settlement until 
Nov. 12, when the terms of the settle- 
ment were made public as stated above, 
At the same time it was announced that 
the Hecla company had purchased from 
the Federal the Old Tiger-Poorman 
group for the sum of $300,000, although 
it is understood that this deal was en- 
tirely independent of the litigation set- 
tlement. This property joins the Hecla 
on the north, and while it was aban- 
doned many years ago by the Federal 
on account of the increased expense of 
mining after having been developed to 
a depth of 2,200 feet by shaft, it is 


























WEEKLY RESUME 


By paying the Federal Mining and 
Smelting Co. $450,000 for title to two 
mining claims in litigation the Hecla 
Mining Co. settled the suit of these 
two companies out of court and ended 
what promised to become a long- 
drawn-out apex controversy. Accord- 
ing to a ruling of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, minor and other- 
wise incompetent Indians ownimg 
lead and zine lands in Ottawa County, 
Oklda., may lease their land for any 
period approved by the Secretary of 
the Interior. Competent Indians may 
lease for a term not longer than ten 
years. Interstate Commerce Commiis- 
sion authorized special ore freight 
rates, which will enable the Bunker 
Hiil smelter to bid for British Colum- 
bia ore. The Nickel Plate mine of the 
Hedley Gold Mining Co. is closing 
down at Hedley, British Columbia, 
because of the high cost of producing 
gold. Hoover addresses.  Washinato.: 
A. I. M. E. members and calls atten- 
tion to the advantage of Washington 
as engineering society headquarters. 
Bituminous Coal Stabilization Com- 
nrittee concludes in its report that the 
bituminous industry is inefficient and 


points to the co-operation necessary 
| to remedy this condition. 


known that much ore was left in the 
mine which will be accessible from the 
Hecla workings, and is regarded as a 
valuable acquisition. 

Following the filing of the suit by the 
Federal company against the Hecla in 
the Federal court, the Marsh company 
entered the case as an intervenor to 
protect its rights as lessee of the 
ground in controversy. It appears from 
a statement from the Marsh that the 
company was ignored in the negotia- 
tions and final settlement. In the offi- 
cial statement issued by Federal and 
Hecla immediately following the set- 
tlement, this paragraph occurs: “The 
Federal company, will endeavor to make 
an adjustment of such claims as the 
Marsh company may have by virtue of 
its lease of these claims from the Fed- 
eral. Failing to make such adjustment, 
the Marsh company will, of course, be 
at liberty to continue the litigation on 
its own account.” The Marsh lease is 
for ten years and runs until July, 1926, 
about five years and a half. The trans- 
fer of the Russell and Mono claims does 
not affect its rights under the lease, and 
it is privileged to continue work under 
its terms. While it may be assumed 
that in settling with the Federal, the 
Hecla company concedes the trespass 
and the apex contention of the Federal, 
as a matter of fact, so far as the public 
knows at least, no such concession has 
been made. It would seem, therefore, 
that March is confronted with the nec- 
essity of proving its rights in the courts. 





Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
Regulates Leases by Indians 
Owning Zinc-Lead Lands 


Minor and otherwise incompetent In- 
dians owning lead and zine lands in 
Ottawa County, Okla., may lease their 
lands for any period of years approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior, but 
competent Indians may lease for a term 
not longer than ten years, according to 
regulations recently established by Cato 
Sells, Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

The regulations were announced by 
Sells after a recent visit to the Tri- 
State fieid. It is expected that local 
protests will be made against his ruling 
with reference to lands already under 
lease, which is to the effect that, though 
it is believed many of such leases may 
be and will be renewed, %t will be with- 
in the power of the Secretary of the 
Interior, when he finds such renewal 
would not be to the best interest of the 
Indian land owner, to refuse renewal 
and advertise the lease for sale at pub- 
lic auction. 

It is provided that royalties belonging 
to the owner of the land must be paid 
to the superintendent of. the Quapaw 
agency by the 15th of each month. 
Also, the superintendent is required to 
forward to the Indian commissioner a 
list of all outstanding lead and zinc 
mining leases covering restricted lands 
of all minor or otherwise incompetent 
Indians, executed prior to the dates 
when such Indians were declared to be 
incompetent. A list of outstanding 
leases executed by competent Indians 
where such leases are for a longer 
period than ten years, must also be 
furnished. 

These reports are expected to show 
just how far development has gone on 
these leases, the purpose being to bring 
such lands within the operation of the 
new regulations. On leases offered by 
sale under the new regulations, the 
royalty to be paid by the lessee shall be 
10 per cent of the gross proceeds of all 
lead and zine ores extracted from the 
leased premises. On leases not offered 
for sale at public auction, royalty shall 
be not less than 10 per cent and in some 
cases may exceed this amount. Pub- 
lication in a newspaper for four weeks 
is required before an Indian may lease 
his land, after which public auction will 
be held. Bids must provide for a fixed 
royalty and a bonus. At least 25 per 
cent must be paid at the sale, the re- 
mainder to be paid in three yearly in- 
stallments. All bids may be rejected if 
not acceptable to the acting authority. 
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Bunker Hill Smelter After 
British Columbia Ore 


Through the efforts of Frank M. 
Smith, managing director of the Bunker 
Hill smelter, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized the Oregon- 
Washington Railway & Navigation Co., 
the Spokane & International R.R. and 
the Canadian Pacific to make special 
rates on ore shipments from the mines 
of British Columbia to Bradley, Idaho, 
the railway station for the Bunker Hill 
smelter at Kellogg. This matter was 
taken up by Mr, Smith soon after be- 
coming connected with the Bunker Hill 
company and the final favorable ruling 
of the commission is expected to result 
in diverting much British Columbia 
lead-silver ore to the Kellogg plant. 
Similar rates were authorized for the 
shipment of British Columbia ore to 
Utah smelters, but the shorter haul to 
the Bunker Hill will give that plant a 
decided advantage. This ore will be 
shipped in bond and the bullion derived 
from it used in supplying the export 
demand, although it is possible that it 
might be sold in this country at a profit 
in spite of the tariff on account of the 
adverse exchange rate to which Cana- 
dian money is subjected. 


Nickel Plate Gold Closes Down 
Indefinitely 


It has been officially announced that 
the Nickel Plate mine of the Hedley 
Gold Mining Co. is closing down. Only 
enough men are being retained to put 
the plant in such condition that it will 
be ready for the resumption of opera- 
tions when the time comes. The man- 
agement in a statement given pub- 
licly in British Columbia explained 
that during the war the mine was con- 
tinued on a producing basis because 
the gold was needed, and after the 
armistice it was thought that economic 
conditions would so improve that it 
would be possible to pay dividends on 
the capital invested. This anticipation 
has not been realized. It is added that 
the shutdown is only temporary, that 
it will last probably for one year, and 
that the mine and plant will be in good 
condition to resume work when times 
improve. It is felt that under pre- 
war conditions or even 20 per cent 
thereof “we can earn good dividends.” 

The closing of the Nickel Plate is to 
be regretted by reason of the effect on 
the mining industry of the province 
as a whole, and the prosperous little 
town of Hedley, B. C., has received a 
blow that it hardly can survive. The 
miners are leaving their families there 
while hunting work to tide over the 
winter, but they will move away as the 
breadwinners adjust themselves to the 
changed conditions. 


Lake Iron Ore Shipments 
Slowing Down 


“Freezing weather at the head of the 
Lakes has caused a slow-down on ore 
shipments. The railroads have been 
compelled to deny cars for transporta- 
tion to several shippers because of the 
fact that their dock space is already 


filled and that the ore, if accepted, must 
stand in the ‘cars awaiting dumping at 
docks and then be thawed out by steam. 

Ore shipments were delayed and one 
boat was wrecked by a severe storm, 
which swept Lake Superior last week. 
After a subsidence of the storm thirty- 
eight boats arrived in the Duluth- 
Superior harbor in less then ten hours. 
There were approximately one hundred 
thousand tons of coal among the car- 
goes that came in and this can be used 
to good advantage. 

Although most Mesabi Range mines 
have either begun their winter work 
or are preparing for it a few of the 
mines are shipping. Decrease in ship- 


ments of ore from Minnesota state- 
owned mines is shown in the state mine 
report for the week ended Nov. 13, 
the tonnage shipped being 124,409 tons. 
Indications are that in spite of the coal 
and car shortage which hampered work 
to some extent this season the total 
shipments from the Mesabi Range will 
compare favorably with previous years. 
It is estimated that 3,000,000 tons 
will go forward from the Lake Superior 
docks in November. This will bring the 
total shipments for the year to 56,- 
000,000 tons. The season’s shipments 
will bring the grand total of production 
for the Lake Superior district over the 
billion ton mark for the first time. 





NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Special Correspondent 





Hoover Addresses Washington 
A. I. M. E. Members 


Points to Advantages of a Headquar- 
ters in Washington and Work of 
Engineering Societies 


The hope that the headquarters of 
the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers eventually 
would be transferred to Washington 
was expressed by Herbert Hoover in 
the course of an address before the 
Washington chapter of that organiza- 
tion, which gave a luncheon in his honor 
Nov. 19. He spoke of the national 
capital as being the center in which the 
moral strength of the newly formed 
Federated American Engineering Socie- 
ties should be concentrated, in close 
touch with the Federal Government and 
able to act on the occasion of any 
emergency. 

Just prior to the luncheon, Mr. 
Hoover had been elected president of 
the Federated American Engineering 
Societies. He pointed out that the 
United States is undergoing great 
economic changes and that the national 
service organizations are realizing op- 
portunities for service. Their in- 
fluence can develop an economic system 
without crushing individualism. 

With regard to the societies of engi- 
neers, he pointed out that engineers 
are particularly qualified for public 
service, since they are accustomed to 
separate facts from the distortions 
which often surround them and cor- 
relate them in a way which enables 
the public to have at its disposal cor- 
rect basis information. 

Bradley Stoughton, in the course of 
his remarks at the luncheon, expressed 
the opinion that the federation of engi- 
neering societies is one of the big 
things of the century in engineering. 

E. S. Carmen, of the American So-® 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, con- 
gratulated the mining engineers on 
having furnished the president of the 
Federated American Engineering So- 
cieties. 


Coal Stabilization Committee 
Draws Important Conclusions 


Causes of Inefficiency in Bituminous 
Industry and the Proper Relief Are 
Embodied in a Report 


Preparations are being made by the 
Committee on the Stabilization of the 
Bituminous Coal Mining Industry of the 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers for active work 
looking toward the realization of cer- 
tain conclusions drafted by Herbert 
Hoover. The conclusions areas fol- 
lows: 

1. That the bituminous industry 
functions inefficiently. Employment in 
the industry averages less than 220 
days per annum, with a minimum dis- 
trict average of less than 200 days. 
From this flow a high daily wage, a 
considerable portion of the just com- 
plaints of labor and a higher cost of 
coal to the consumer. 

2. The causes are very largely (a) 
intermittency in seasonal demand, (b) 
irregularity of car supply, and (c) the 
lack of storage facilities and incentive 
for their use. 

3. The cure lies in: 

(a) The establishment of seasonal 
differentials in rates. 

(b) Increased transportation facil- 
ities and a more efficient and 
equitable distribution of cars. 

(b) Increased use of central and 
interconnected electric power 
plants. 

(c) Lower selling prices in dull 
seasons made possible by differ- 
entials in profits, rates, and 
wages. 

(d) Recognition by the larger con- 
sumers that they must provide 
adequate storage to be replen- 
ished in the dull season. 

4. Such storage is feasible and cari 
be made financially remunerative. 

5. No adequate solution can be 
found, except through organized co- 
operation of operators, labor, railroads, 
and large consumers. 
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NEWS BY MINING DISTRICTS 





Special London Letter 


Coal Strike Off, but Industries Fee] Its 
Effects—Banks Discouraging Loans 
—Scottish Spitsbergen Forms 
Subsidiary Undertaking 


By W. A. DOMAN 


London, Nov. 8—From a mining 
standpoint, little of importance has oc- 
curred during the last week. The coal 
strike has been called off, and work 
has been resumed. This does not mean 
that the vexed question of miners’ 
wages is definitely settled, but that 
work will be continued on the lines sug- 
gested until the National Wages Board 
is established, and the whole matter 
thoroughly investigated. The influence 
of the dispute has permeated all 
branches of industry, and it is to this 
fact that the quietness of metal-mining 
business is largely attributable. With 
unrest in every direction, there is little 
encouragement to boards of mining 
companies to attempt to raise much- 
needed capital, for they fear but a 
meager response. Accommodation from 
the banks can be obtained only on very 
onerous terms, seeing that the amount 
of currency is limited, and credit is 
strictly rationed. The banks are doing 
their utmost to meet legitimate and 
pressing claims, but it would appear 
from their balance sheets that they 
have already lent pretty well to the 
extent of their ability. 

Notwithstanding present conditions, 
one or two mining companies are about 
to try their luck. If they put forward 
attractive proposals they may meet 
with success, as money which during 
the period of depression has been in- 
vested in gilt-edged stocks will be made 
liquid on the prospect of higher re- 
turns. The Scottish Spitsbergen com- 
pany, which owns a large coal area in 
Spitsbergen, claimed to have been more 
thoroughly tested geologically than any 
other property in the island, is about 
to form a subsidiary undertaking with 
‘a nominal capital of £1,000,000. This 
is interesting in view of rumors that 
Hugo Stinnes is endeavoring to get con- 
trol of the mineral resources of the 
island through formerly neutral sources. 

The Burma Corporation, which for 
years was an English registered com- 
pany, has now been put on the file as an 
Eastern company with a capital of 180,- 
000,000 rupees in 18,000,000 shares of 
10 rupees each. Besides various techni- 
cal advantages attaching to a locally 
registered undertaking, removal to the 
East affords a capital opportunity for 
interesting Indian investors. 

With the further fall in the value of 
sterling in relation to the dollar, an 
attempt is being made once more to 
draw attention to African gold-mining 
shares. On the present occasion a 


greater degree of success is expected, 
for the movement is said to be a con- 


certed one among the finance houses, 
which have taken shares at pretty well 
their own prices on the way down, 
though the profits which the mining 
companies are earning seem to warrant 
a higher level of quotations. A further 
favorable point is that for remittances 
from London to South Africa the banks 
are paying a bonus to the mining com- 
panies. 

The premium is stimulating gold pro- 
duction elsewhere, and rather more ac- 
tivity is reported in West Africa. One 
mining company operating there—the 
Abbontiakoon—has_ greatly surprised 
its shareholders by declaring a dividend 
of 5 per cent, the first for some years. 
One or two abandoned properties are 
being subjected to renewed investiga- 
tion, and if reports are favorable the 
capital required for opening out and 
equipment will be found. 

Efforts are still being made to settle 
the dispute at the Rio Tinto. Some of 
the miners have returned to work, but 
others are withholding their services 
in the belief that the company can and 
should pay a higher scale of wages. 


Mexican Letter 


Government Fails To Take Over Coa- 
huila Mines—Export Taxes for 
November Fixed 


City of Mexico, D. F., Nov. 11—The 
order of the federal government to take 
over the coal mines in the State of 
Coahuila and work them on government 
account, because of the inability of 
miners to come to an agreement, was 
nullified by the failure of the govern- 
ment to get a sufficient number of 
skilled workmen to unwater the prop- 
erties and start the plants. At this 
date the government has made no 
further efforts to take physical pos- 
session of the mines and situation has 
become decidedly acute. Lampacitas, 
property of Cia. Minerales & Metales; 
Agujita, of the same company, with a 
capacity of 35,000 tons a month; Rosita, 
belonging to the American Smelting & 
Refining Co., also with an output of 
about 35,000 tons; New Sabinas, an 
English property; Cloete and Rio Es- 
condido, independent American mines, 
totaling about 30,000 tons monthly, are 
all under water, and it would be im- 
possible to put them in operation short 
of several weeks, even if an agreement 
were reached. Agujita recently in- 
stalled a 1,000,000 pesos modern plant, 
which has been seriously damaged by 
the strikers. As these concerns con- 
trol the entire output of Mexican coal, 
and the smelters and founderies as 
well as many of the larger mining prop- 


“erties in north depend on them abso- 


lutely, the gravity of the situation may 
be understood. Coal is selling at the 
mines, or was, before the strike, at $4.25 
per ton. The owners insist that it is 
absolutely impossible to meet the de- 


mands of the strikers for 100 per cent 
advance in wages, this on top of sev- 
eral advances already made during the 
last eighteen months, and operate their 
plants. The probability is that no set- 
tlement will be reached until after Pres- 
ident Obregon is installed Dee. 1. 

The Treasury Department has fixed 
the following export tax of minerals 
and bullion for the present month. The 
prices are in Mexican currency, and 
by kilograms. 

Gold bars;..<,.. 

Gold concentrates ‘and’ ores 2.11. 1pe:eF 

Copper matte, over 50 per. cent, 
carrying more than 300 g. of sil- 

ver and 5 g. of gold (per ton),.. 2,348 


Copper. matte, over 50 per cent, 
carrying less than 300 g. silver 


and 5 g. of gold (per ton)..... 
Lead — at ise 0.540 
Lead ore and concentrates,........ 0.680 
MS Kwai ss cnn sess sonnnees 1.887 
PE RN ig 8 sah gts 6 rei ove Sok args 2,264 
PE WRG retenesend s/aisi3s ars. teos wrk Seo Garten 0.241 
MD AN ha wakes: es 6 4:8 oN ois 0d OK Ss Oe 0.321 
PR OMOEEN Sint eos e cniecios sania Cone 0.222 
PAUAORY RPGs 5 5 6 6 oon oes es cee 0% 0.308 
PREIIOUY “ODO 6: 6.6 0.5-6. 6 6:4 86.0: 008 Kc os 0.265 
EE Pat eit cele aN an 0.265 
Graphite, PeAnes,. . oo... cs ccccess. 0.423 
EMME, oie cvnari lence oon Salen 8.427 
CANADA 


British Columbia 


Dredging Interest at Cariboo Reviving 
—Premier Mine Finds Ore—Devel- 
opment and Exploring at 
Quatsino Sound 


Salmon River—The Premier Mine, 
Portland Canal, is reported by H. A. 
Guess as having disclosed ore and a 
possibility of greater tonnage than has 
yet been proved. Winter shipments 
across the snow are planned and will be 
by caterpillar tractor hauling sleds as 
soon as the trail freezes hard. Water- 
power plant is expected in operation 
within a month, and the new cyanide 
— will be in running order early in 


Vancouver Island—The Consolidated 
Mining & Smelting Co. proceeds with 
the development of its Vancouver Is- 
land properties. On the Sunloch group, 
Jordon River, diamond drilling is in 
progress. At Quatsino Sound consider- 
able exploratory and development work 
still is under way. The company is ex- 
periencing no difficulty at present in 
finding the labor needed for the work in 
hand. This changed condition in labor 
supply is common to the mining camps 
of the entire province. 

Cariboo—New York interests are 
said to have been favorably impressed 
by reports of engineers on the Barker- 
ville field and are expected to begin 
dredging operations in that section. 
The Imperial group of claims, Proser- 
pine Mountain, on which a shaft has 
been sunk 21 ft., is reported to have 
shown up a vein carrying values aver- 
aging $17 to the ton. 

Vancouver—Fifty gold bars, valued 
at over $500,000, have been shipped 
from the Dominion Assay Office here 
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to Ottawa. This represents the takings 
of the year up to date. Water short- 
age has hindered lode and placer min- 
ing in British Columbia and Yukon Ter- 
ritory during 1920. 


Trail Smelter Receipts 


Ore received at Trail Smelter, during 
the week ending Nov. 14, 1920, 
amounted to 8,187 tons, gross, and was 
derived as follows: 

Gross tons. 


Bluebell, at Riondel]........-seceeee 208 
Emerald, at Salmo..........ceeeees 31 
FOSS, At FROMMIBNG cn 6c 60k 6 ccccscvees 220 
Krao, at Ainsworth.......-..-see0- 21 
North Star, at Kimberley........... 128 
Paradise, at Athalmer.............-- 41 
United, at Ainsworth. ......cccccees ad 11 
COMPANY MIMCH. 1... ccc ccovcceseess 7,527 


Ontario 


Porcupine—A block of claims 13 
miles square, situated in the sand plains 
of Mountjoy Township west of Tim- 
mins, have been taken over on option 
by. English interests. The heavy over- 
burden makes surface prospecting al- 
most impossible, but drilling is being 
actively carried on. Five diamond 
drills are in operation under the direc- 
tion of E. Loring, engineer in charge. 

A report by R. C. Fielding. on the 
Davidson Consolidated addressed to the 
chairman and directors of the General 
Mines Investment (1920) Ltd., of Eng- 
land, in connection with the proposed 
sale of a controlling interest, estimates 
the tonnage, including “probable” ore 
disclosed by the work done, at 350,000 
tons, averaging $11 per ton extractable. 
Working costs under normal conditions 
are estimated at $4 per ton. 

The McIntyre is now doing a con- 
siderable amount of development on a 
new vein reported cut by diamond drill 
some months ago. Work is being car- 
ried on at the 1,375-ft. level. A divi- 
dend of 5 per cent, payable Jan. 1, 1921, 
to shareholders of record of Nov. 19, 
has been declared. This will bring the 
total payments up to 65 per cent of 
their capital issued. It is understood 
that on account of the power shortage 
in Porcupine, the Dome and the Mc- 
Intyre have been forced to turn their 
recently imported Cornish mines on to 
hand steel work. 


Boston Creek—Work has been started 
on the Hughes-McElroy property con- 
taining approximately ‘360 acres held 
under option by Henden’s Trust, Ltd., 
of London. Frank C. Loring is consult- 
ing engineer. 

At the Miller Independence a system- 
atic exploration of the 500-ft. level is 
being carried on at three points. A 
vein encountered on this level by cross- 
cutting 250 ft. from the main shaft is 
being followed up. 


West Shining Tree—The injunction 
asked for by Hamilton B. Wills & Co. to 
restrain the Wasapika Gold Mines from 
transferring its shares to the Wasapika 
Consolidated has been dismissed by the 
court, and the distribution of stock will 
take place. 

At the Atlas, where the proved-up 
mineralized zone has been considerably 
extended, a 4-drill compressor will be 
installed. 
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UTAH 


Good Supply of Carbonate Zinc Ores— 
Park City Shipments Lower—Daly 
Mine Being Developed—Ontario 
Silver Opens New Orebody 


Salt Lake City—The plant of the 
Utah Zine Co., between Salt Lake City 
and Murray, is rapidly approaching 
completion. This company will take 
carbonate zine ores from surrounding 
mining camps, and relieve to some ex- 
tent the situation created by the high 
freight rates, which prevent the ship- 
ment of other than the highest-grade 
zine ores from Utah to the only market 
at present open at eastern and mid- 
western points. There is still no local 
market for sulphide zinc ores. The 
electrolytic zinc plant of the Judge Min- 
ing & Smelting Co. at Park City treats 
sulphide ores from its own mine, but 
no custom ores and is closed down for 
the time being. The Scranton mine, at 
North Tintic, under lease to J. W. 
Wade and associates of the Utah 
Zine Co., is producing 15 tons daily of 
high-grade lead-free zinc ore. In gen- 
eral, there is a considerable tonnage 
of carbonate zinc ore in the Tintic dis- 
trict relatively free of lead. As the 
Utah Zinc is not equipped for the treat- 
ment of zine ores carrying lead, this 
district will be largely drawn on for 
ores. It is stated that the company 
has already purchased and stockpiled 
at its plant a considerable tonnage of 
ore, a part of it from the Chief Con- 
solidated at Eureka, and some from 
the Scranton. Other Tintic properties 
with available ore of the kind required 
are the Bullion Beck, May Day, and 
Lower Mammoth. 


CALIFORNIA 


Bunker Hill Stockholders Protest 
Assessments—Airplane for Trans- 
portation of Supplies Feasible 


Amador City—Much interest and dis- 
satisfaction has been evidenced of late 
in matters pertaining to the Bunker 
Hill mine at Amador City. The failure 
to locate pay ore as early as expected 
and consequent inability to keep the 
mill profitably employed has resulted in 
a number of assessments being levied. 
Dissatistied stockholders took exception 
to the directors of the company dispos- 
ing of ihe bulk of their stock and 
claimed that a meeting should be called 
to elect a new board of directors. A 
stockholders’ meeting was called by N. 
W. Hyler, O. D. Rolphs and other heavy 
stockholders without waiting for the 
secretary of the company to call such 
meeting. When the stockholders in- 
tending to hold the called meeting 
arrived at the mine in a body on Nov. 
5, they were informed that the secre- 
tary and members of the board of 
directors would not participate in the 
meeting in any way, claiming that such 
meeting was illegally called and that 
any action taken would not be expres- 
sive of the wishes of a majority of the 


stockholders. Messrs. Hyler and Rolphs 


and their attorneys insisted that they 
had more than a majority of the stock 
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represented in person or by proxy and 
demanded that the secretary produce 
the records of the company. Upon re- 
fusal of this demand the stockholders 
withdrew from the office and held a 
conference on the log pile near by. 
Later the incumbent board were in- 
formed that a new board of directors 
had been duly elected but the demand 
to turn the property over to the new 
board was refused. The old board in- 
sisted that indebtedness which they had 
incurred for the company must be met 
before they would be willing to resign 
and then only with the sanction of the 
stockholders at a properly-called meet- 
ing. A meeting of stockholders is now 
advertised for Nov. 22. 


Grass Valley—The water is being 
lowered steadily at the Idaho-Maryland 
mine and is now down below the 1,300 
level. The condition of the canyon 
shaft is better than was to be expected 
and little repairing is necessary to put 
it in shape for mining. A large new 
Taylor electric pump is being installed 
at the 1,000-ft, level and a huge sump 
is being sunk to care for the accumula- 
tion of water that will permit the pump 
tc work only part of a day keeping that 
level clear of water. This pump will be 
augmented with other pumps at the 700 
and 400 levels. Exploration work is 
going on at the 1,000, 700, 400 and 300 
foot levels, driving in different direc- 
tions with the idea of exploring the 
country to the east, particularly the old 
Eureka workings, where rich ore was 
taken out in the early days. Leasers 
are going to work in the 400 levels and 
it will he but a short time now before 
the mill is dropping its stamps on the 
ore that will come from the old stulls 
in the upper workings. 

On Nov. 13 an airplane made a test 
of the feasibility of serving a circuit 
of mines in this region with light sup- 
plies and mail, a project which has been 
discussed by local men for some time. 
With Pilot Eldredge at the wheel and 
carrying two passengers the plane 
made a circuit of approximately 60 
miles over a mining region, landing just 
51 minutes from the time of starting. 
Heading first for Colfax the plane 
passed over the following places where 
mining is being conducted: Morning 
Star, Iowa Hill, Birds’ Flat, Little York, 
You Bet, Red Dog, Nevada City and 
Grass Valley district. Most of these 
places are off the railroad and on poor 
roads, and it is estimated that it would 
require eight hours to reach them with 
the most powerful automobile. The 
cost of fuel and oil for the trip was 
calculated at $3.18. It is stated that 
it will be possible to deliver machinery 
and small parts, thus preventing the 
shutdowns which at present always 
accompany breakage of machinery 
parts. 

Sutter Creek— With thirty stamps 
dropping on good ore and indications 
pointing to the raise from 3,900 to the 
3,700 level being in ore all the way, the 
outlook is extremely bright at the Cen- 
tral Eureka. The mill-bins are full of 
ore and since Nov. 8 thirty stamps have 
been constantly falling. Some station 
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timbers cf the 2,300 level South Eureka 
failed and allowed rock to drop into the 
shaft. The water column was broken 
and stopped the operation of the 2,700 
South Eureka pumps. The broken tim- 
bers have been replaced and the break 
will not interfere with mining opera- 
tions in the Central, 


NEW MEXICO 


Jim Crow Contest Closed—85 Mine 
Opens Fine Ore—Lepidolite Com- 
ing From Taos County 


Hatchita—The Durango Mining, Mill- 
ing & Exploration Co. is pushing de- 
velopment work on the old American 
mine. A new pumping plant has been 
installed and the property unwatered. 
Work on the lower levels is exposing 
some good orebodies carrying lead, 
zinc, silver and iron, with small amount 
of gold. Two cars of ore were shipped 
to the El Paso smelter on Nov. 10. 
Edward Rockman is superintendent in 
charge.’ 

‘Santa Fe—The Latawana Mining Co., 
with, a capital of $300,000, has been in- 

orated by C. F. Wilson, Eva Wien- 
oer and R. P. Fullerton, all of Santa 


- eas Motietites Mining Co., of Del- 


aware,’ has amended its articles to in- 
crease’ its capital stock to 2,000 shares 
at $10 par and 20,000 shares of com- 
mon. stock without nominal or par 
‘value. ‘F.C. Wilson, of Santa Fe, N. 
M., is‘‘agent. 

‘Iiterests associated with Drachenfels 
&-Co., of New York, have taken an op- 
tion on-a large deposit of lepidolite in 
southern Taos County about 40 miles 
north of Santa Fe. Work has already 
started, and the crude ores will be 
shipped to the grinding plant at Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. This ore is to be used as 
a constituent of a so-called unbreak- 
able “glass.” 

Lordsburg—Sinking on the main 
shaft of the 85 Mine has reached 1,006 
ft. A drift has been started upon the 
950-ft. level that has opened a strong 
vein of fine ore; 75 carloads were 
shipped to the Calumet & Arizona smel- 
ter at Douglas, Ariz., during October. 
The contest on the Jim Crow claim has 
been settled by the Warner interests, 
original owners of the 85 property, pay- 
ing the bare court expenses of the con- 
testants, thereby clearing up the title 
of the whole 33 claims that‘were sold 
to the Calumet & Arizona Mining Co., 
last June. 

The Great Eagle fluorspar mine has 
started foundation work on the 200-ton 
concentrator which will be installed on 
their property. This work will be under 
the direction of Frank Groh. A three- 
compartment Hartz jig with other 
equipment has arrived and will be 
hauled out at once. Mining work will 
be under the immediate direction of 
James Bell. General Manager Alfred 
Roos will make his headquarters at this 
camp, directing work upon their other 
properties from h Few shipments, 
except of acid eral spar, will be made 
until the equipment is installed. 

For the same interests Mr. Roos has 


just taken possession of another spar 
deposit near the southern border of New 
Mexico, 25 miles north of El Paso, 
already establishing a camp under the 
charge of R. J. Monahan of Tucson. 
Two large veins, a mile long, are being 
prospected. 


OREGON 
Almeda Mine to Install Flotation 


Galice—The Almeda mine, owned by 
the Almeda Mines Co., with head office 
at Portland, Ore., will soon resume 
operation. The mine has been inactive 
since 1916, except for general develop- 
ment work and repairs. The company 
has been sampling and testing the ore 
to determine the most practical methods 
of ore treatment and announce that 
oil flotation gives the higher percentage 
of recovery in values. It will erect a 
reduction plant within the next few 
months. The ore in this mine contains 
copper, gold, silver, lead and a little 
zine. The deposit occupies a zone of 
faulting along a contact between dacite 
porphyry and argilite, being confined to 
the former. The argillite or slate has 
been assigned to the Galice formation 
of the Jurassic period by means of 
fossils found in the mine. 

The Almeda mine is more fully de- 
veloped than any other mine in south- 
ern Oregon; this is due in part to the 
fact that it is remarkably well situated 
for systematic development, being in 
the narrow but traversable canyon of 
Rogue River which gives a natural 
transverse section of the lode to a 
depth of at least 500 ft. The develop- 
ment consists of over 6,000 ft. of under- 
ground work. Drift adits at five dif- 


‘ferent levels are supplanted by a ver- 


tical shaft reaching a depth of 500 ft., 
with levels at each 100 ft. They open 
the deposit for 1,000 ft. horizontally 
and 800 ft. vertically. 

The present reduction equipment con- 
sists of a 100-ton matting furnace, 
erected in 1908. The mine is equipped 
with three gasoline engines of 175 hp. 
and two air compressors having a ca- 
pacity to run 23 drills, as well as an 
engine at the shaft to operate the hoist. 

The starting up of the Almeda mine 
and the reopening of smaller mines, 
both placer and quartz, look favorable 
for a general resumption of mining in 
the Galice district. The most important 
resumption of placer mining in the 
district will be the Old Channel Hy- 
draulic Mining Co., who control a large 
area of “high level” placer deposits 
near Galice. 


IDAHO 
Coeur d’Alene District 


The east drift from the bottom of a 
winze, 300 ft. below the Moonlight 
tunnel through which the property is 
being developed, shows practically a 
full face of lead-silver ore of fair mill- 
ing grade, according to an announce- 
ment by A. C. Bixby, manager of the 
Ajax Mining Co. The Ajax is near 
Burke and joins the famous Hercules 
on the east, presumably having the 
same vein. 


A rich strike of scheelite has been 
made by the Kennan Mining Co. on 
Poney gulch, about ten miles north of 
Wallace, consisting of eight inches of 
ore that is estimated to carry 80 per 
cent tungsten. The shoot is found in 
a quartz vein five feet wide that av- 
erages between $5 and $6 in gold. Be- 
sides this rich shoot there is much 
scheelite scattered through the quartz. 
A. B. Ward is in charge of the property 
and the control of the company is held 
by Col. Chester T. Kennan, E. J. Rob- 
erts and others of Spokane. 

The Jim Blaine Silver Syndicate, 
which owns a group of twenty-five 
claims covering the triangle formed by 
the east and west forks of Pine creek, 
has started a crosscut tunnel which will 
be extended 1,500 ft. to cut several 
veins which have promising surface 
showings. The tunnel is a short dis- 
tance below the Nabob mill and half a 
mile from the proposed railroad. 

The Nabob Consolidated Mining Co., 
control of which is held by the Stewart 
Mining Co., is now operating its 150- 
ton mill full time. The mill is on Pine 
creek, about six miles from the rail- 
road, and two motor trucks are used 
for delivering the concentrates for ship- 
ment, the two trucks handling ten tons 
a day. The ore is both lead-silver and 
zine, the mill making a satisfactory 
separation and recovery of each. 


ARIZONA 


Jerome-Del Monte Assessment Work 
Progresses — Rich Ore Found on 
Mineral Creek—High School Stu- 
dents Trained in Assaying 


Globe—The output of the Arizona 
Asbestos Association approximates two 
tons a day of sorted crude material, 
this shipped from Rice station on the 
Arizona Eastern R.R. to the Johns- 
Manville Co. in New York. The mine 
is in the Ash Creek section, forty miles 
north of Globe. Transportation is dif- 
ficult, and in rainy weather burros have 
to be used to get the product down to 
the Fort Apache-Rice road. The labor 
is mainly Mexican. 

J. S. Hubbell, a pioneer prospector, 
has found rich gold-silver ore near the 
head of Mineral Creek, The Old Domin- 
ion also has reduced its. working force. 

The Globe High School is doing 
assaying for local miners and _ prospec- 
tors. This new departure will be under 
charge of A. C. Swinson, assistant in 
the department of vocational education, 
and is intended primarily as_ training 
for the students. 

Miami—Inspiration has further de- 
creased production, shutting down an- 
other 4 units of its mill which now runs 
10 units, and suspending all Sunday 


. work. About 150 men have been dropped 


from the payroll: Most of .-the men 
are foreigners and single. 


Kingman—The Gold Ore mine at. ‘Gold 
Roads is drifting on its 650 level toward 
its No. 1 shaft, under which it is ex- 
pected to cut a large body of.commer- 
cial ore. In shallower openings this. ore 
body was developed along 100 feet and 
showed value of $40 in gold. The ore 
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shoot is only one of several that have 
had partial development. 

Oatman — United American at Oat- 
man has crosscut five feet of good ore 
ou its 665 level. The ore is believed to 
be a continuation of that found on the 
400 level of the Tom Reed. 


Jerome—Jerome-Del Monte is build- 
ing a road from the Verde valley to its 
camp and will charge this work against 
its annual assessment development. 
Thomas Woods, president of the com- 
pany, has come from Boston to super- 
vise construction. He states that the 
company has no immediate intention of 
resuming mining development. 

Stockholders of the Jerome Superior 
company have applied to the Arizona 
Corporation Commission for an investi- 
gation of the company’s management. 
A hearing has been called at Los An- 
geles, Cal., where much of the stock 
is held. A _ reorganization will be 
attempted. 

U. V. Extension has appealed to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
a rehearing on the subject of coal rates 
from Gallup to Clemenceau. The same 
$2.50 a car for switching done by it 
for the Santa Fe lines at a time when 
the United Verde smelter at Clarkdale 
was closed. 


MONTANA 


Anaconda Production Half of Normal— 
Davis-Daly Driving a Raise to Sur- 
face from. 1,700 Level—F. M. 

& S. Secure Neihart 
Interest 


Butte—Closing of the Poulin, East 
Gray Rock and Alice properties, silver- 
zine producers, has served to empha- 
size further the depressed condition of 
the zinc market. - Anaconda is contin- 
uing its copper production at slightly 
under 50 per cent of normal, but there 
is little guarantee that this rate of out- 
put will continue. 

Development work at the Colorado 
mine of the Davis-Daly company has 
been suspended, but a ‘raise is being 
driven from the 1,700-ft. level to the 
surface for airshaft purposes. Pro- 
duction is at 70 per cent: of capacity. 
The output of silver ore at the Hibernia 
is normal. Its new 500-hp. boiler plant 
is installed. 

Output at Granite Mountain .mine is 
at the rate of 70 per cent, according to 
the local office of the North Butte com- 
pany. Development work is_ being 
slowed down. 


Neihart—The Neihart. silver mines 
have been closed: temporarily, according 
to the announcement of the president 
of the company. It is necessary to com- 
plete some financial arrangements be- 
fore proceeding farther with the min- 
ing and treating of the ore. The Gug- 
genheims have become interested in the 
Silver: Dike property, which covers ten 
claims. The deal has been completed 
through Frederick Burbridge, president 
and general manager of the Federal 
Mining & Smelting Co. 

Development work is progressing on 
the Tuolumne Copper, Crystal Copper, 
and Butte-Plutus properties. 
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NEVADA 
The Ely District 


At the Ruth mine of the Nevada Con- 
solidated Copper Co. the orebody opened 
up on the 700 ft. level on the contact 
of the lime and porphyry, proved to 
be 150 ft. long, 50 ft. wide and 60 ft. 
high, averaging over 7 per cent in cop- 
per content. Across ten feet lying next 
to the porphyry the ore carried values 
of 12 per cent copper, while small areas 
averaged 18 per cent of copper value 
with some gold and silver. The ore- 
body is a secondary enrichment of the 
pyritic mass on the limestone side of 
the lime-porphyry contact. Drilling 
from the surface is already under way 
to prospect for such other similar 
bodies as may be present and a drill 
is now being designed for installation 
underground. When completed, this 
equipment will be used on the 700 ft. 
level of the mine to explore the down- 
ward extension of the orebody already 
opened up on the contact. The milling 
plant of the company at McGill is still 
being operated, although at greatly re- 
duced capacity. The tests for flota- 
tion treatment have proved satisfac- 
tory. 


The Pioche District 


Pioche—The Black Metals Mining Co. 
have opened up a body of high grade 
carbonate ore on the 300 ft. level of the 
Day mine along the fissure. Muck sam- 
ples of the broken ore assayed 29.7 oz. 
in silver; 15.7 per cent of lead and half 
of one per cent in copper content. 
Twenty-five tons of this ore have been 
broken down and while the extent of the 
discovery remains to be proven, a large 
tonnage of good ore is now in sight on 
that level. 

The Hamburg Mines Co. has a car 
load of silver-lead ore ready for ship- 
ment. This ore will not be shipped 
under the present freight rates, accord- 
ing to Manager Pitts but will be left 
there till a more favorable tariff on 
ores is put in effect. Development 
work is being continued on the property 
although operations are being ham- 
pered by the heavy fall of snow in the 
Highland district. 

The Silver Prince Consolidated Min- 
ing & Smelting Co. shipped a car of 
ore from the property at Mount Irish, 
near Hiko, this week. . 
shipped through the agency of the 
Pioche Assay Office to the plant of the 
American Smelting & Refining Co. at 
Salt Lake City. According to R. P. 
Jones, superintendent of the property, 
additional shipments will be made soon 
should the conditions of the road 
permit the use of motor trucks 
throughout the winter months. High- 
grade ore has been struck in the main 
fissure opened up by the incline shaft 
on the Rosario mine, assays from this 
vein show 51.3 oz. of silver to the ton 
with 22.5 per cent lead, and a small 
amount of copper. Increased work will 
be done in the Hiko district as a result 
of the successful operation of the com- 
pany in opening up ore of shipping 
grade. 


The lot was° 


COLORADO 


Much Assessment Work Under Way— 
King Soloman Co. at Work— Vana- 
dium Corporation Laying 
Off Men 


Sawpit—The Vanadium Corporation 
of America has shut down its reduction 
plant and has laid off most of its 
miners. It is reported that the com- 
pany cannot market its product from 
this district in competition with foreign 
vanadium products, which are richer 
than those mined in the United States, 
and it appears that steel men are giv- 
ing the foreign product preference. 


Utah Junction—The Ferro Alloys Co. 
is operating two of its furnaces on 
manganese ore from Mexico and 
chrome ore from its Wyoming property. 
The company is now in the market for 
local ore running high in manganese 
and low in iron and silica. The silica 
should not exceed 5 per cent. The com- 
pany will test ores free of charge for 
producers operating in Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Wyoming. Nelson Franklin 
is general manager. 


Montezuma—The King Solomon Min- 
ing Co., of Montana, is developing the 
old Dominion property, and has re- 
cently opened a pocket of high-grade 
ore carrying gold, silver, copper, and 
lead. The assay value of the material 
is over $250 a ton. James H. Myers is 
president and general manager. 

Other properties that have recently 
been reopened in the district are the 
Bell, and Denver mines, and the Penn 
concentrating mill is in operation. 
There is a labor shortage in the camp, 
and it is reported that good miners are 
in demand at wages ranging from $5 
to $6 per day. 

Ouray—Recent developments seem to 
indicate that a good deal of substantial 
mining will be done here this winter, 
in spite of the general depression. 

The Hidden Treasure silver-lead 
mine, which has done little for a long 
time, is to be operated. A company, 
unusually well financed and managed, 
is to operate the property. Develop- 
ment will begin promptly, and in all 
probability a mill will be built next 
year. Mining machinery is being 
bought in Ouray. E. R. Baur is at 
present in charge in Ouray. 

Unusually well authenticated rumor 
says that the Camp Bird, drifting west 
from the main crosscut tunnel out under 
the zone of the big gold ore bodies 
above, has encountered a very large 
shoot of silver ore which has shown 
substantial dimensions already. The 
product of drifting is being kept in a 
special ore-dump outside. Milling may 
be resumed by next spring. 

The test runs at the Gold Crown mill 
in Ouray by C. R. Wilfley and Delta 
associates have given interesting re- 
sults and will probably result in the 
formation of a stock company to op- 
erate the Pony Express silver mine. 
A semi-oxidized silver ore was treated 
with good metallurgical results by sim- 
ple flotation, although failure by this 
method with such ore was predicted. 
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JOPLIN-MIAMI DISTRICT 
Oklahoma-Kansas- Missouri 


Further Fires Reported—Mont B. Law- 
suit Settled—New Hoisting 
Records Established 


Several expensive fires have occurred 
in this district in the past fortnight. 
The Otis L. mill, southeast of Com- 
merce, was completely destroyed on the 
morning of Nov. 12. The loss of about 
$50,000 was partly covered by insur- 
ance. Origin of the fire is unknown. 
It was owned by Otis L. White of Jop- 
lin, and it is understood it will be re- 
built on a smaller scale. The mine had 
been in successful operation for several 
weeks previous to the fire. 

The Georgia concentrator, located 
northwest of the town of Picher, was 
burned on Nov. 15, with an approxi- 
mate loss of $75,000, partly covered by 
insurance. The mine formerly was 
known as the Tiger No. 1 and had been 
owned by Carthage, Mo., investors. It 
was sold several months ago to Georgia 
people, who had been operating it. An 
odd circumstance was that the mill 
caught fire twice on Sunday, the day 
previous to its burning, both times the 
fire being extinguished. 

The Skelton Lead & Zine Co. lost 
its mill shaft No. 8 on Nov. 13, but by 
hard work the mill, known as the Lucky 
Kid, was saved. 

Rolla Experiment Station will take 
up improvements in mill concentration. 


Webb City—A quarter of a million 
dollars in cash was turned over to W. A. 
Rhea of Carthage this week by re- 
ceivers in the Mont B. mining case, for 
five years a notable mining suit in this 
district. An appeal to the U. S. Su- 
preme Court for a new trial was re- 
cently turned down and the long legal 
fight was at an end. When the Ananias 
Mining Co. failed in 1911 Rhea, the 
former superintendent, leased the land 
it had been working and other addi- 
tional lands between Carterville and 
Webb City, and in the fall of 1913 
began to accumulate a pile of zinc ore. 
At the time the war started in 1914 he 
had in excess of 5,000 tons, and inside 
of a year he had profits in excess of 
$330,000. Some of the former members 
of the Ananias company, however, filed 
suit against him, alleging that they 
were still interested in the property, 
never having signed away their inter- 
est. .They obtained judgment to this 
effect in the district Federal court, but 
lost in the U. S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. 

Picher, Okla.—Hoistmen of this dis- 
trict have been engaging in informal 
contests for new records recently. On 
Nov. 9 Charles Howard and “Mike” 
Dougherty, hoistman and hooker, re- 
spectively, for the Eagle-Picher Lead 
Co.’s No. 9 mine, hoisted 909 cans, 
1,250 Ib. capacity each, in one 8-hr. 
shift. The distance lifted was 270 ft. 
This record had been beaten in 1919, 
but on Nov. 15 N. D. Wolf, hoistman, 
and L. Baccus, hooker, of Howe Mining 
Co., sent up 1,034 cans, of 1,250 lb. 
capacity, in an 8-hr. shift, the hoist- 
ing distance being 264 ft. 





ARKANSAS 


New Manganese Properties Starting— 
Southern Hill Planning Large 
Washer—Outlook Improving 


Batesville—Interest continues in man- 
ganese mining in the Batesville field 
and the tonnage is increasing. A num- 
ber of new properties have started up. 
W. A. McCurry has started operations 
on a tract near Penters Bluff and is 
making a fair production of boulder ore. 
The Eureka and Southern Hill proper- 
ties have been consolidated and exten- 
tive improvements in equipment for the 
Southern Hill is planned. One of the 
largest washing plants in the field is 
contemplated for that place. Stanley 
Hanford, who has been operating the 
Rogers mine, has also opened up a 
property near Pfeiffer. He shipped 200 
tons of ore last week that averaged 40 
per cent metallic manganese. 

J. R. Wilson, in charge of the Ball 
mine near this place, is already equipped 
with a modern washing and concen- 
trating plant and is encouraged by the 
experimental work he has been doing. 
Besides the log washers this plant is 
equipped with rolls, rougher and cleaner 
jigs and tables. With this equipment 
a considerable part of the silica in the 
ore is eliminated. 

The field began to recover from the 
slump caused by the armistice about 
May 1, and operations have slowly in- 
creased since that time. The produc- 
tion since that time has been roughly 
estimated at 10,000 tons. The outlook 
for near year seems promising, but 
prices are the big factors. If they 
hold operations will continue and in- 
crease. 


MICHIGAN 
The Copper District 


Hancock Consolidated Dam Complete— 
New Baltic Bottoms in Vein—Mo- 
hawk, Michigan and Wolverine 
Cut Wages 


The construction of the concrete dam 
at the 53d level of the Hancock Con- 
solidated Mining Co.’s property has 
been completed and all activities both 
underground and on_ surface have 
ceased. Resumption work will depend 
entirely on the metal market and cost 
of supplies, and at this time seems to 
be a remote contingency. 

The New Baltic shaft of the Arca- 
dian Consolidated Copper Co. is bot- 
tomed at the 700 ft. level. It is in the 
vein, which appears to be as well min- 
eralized as where tapped in the upper 
levels. It is now proposed to keep on 
sinking to the 750 level before cutting 
a plat. 

The last few tons of coal are being 
removed from the old Union Coal dock 
at Dollar Bay, preparatory to abandon- 
ing this equipment. This dock was 
erected about 25 years ago by the Tama- 
rack Mining Co. to serve all the then 
existing Bigelow mines. It was in- 
cluded with other Tamarack property 


‘purchased by the Calumet & Hecla some 


five years ago. All coal for the Calumet 
& Hecla and subsidiaries will in the 
future be handled by the large plant 


at Hubbell which is equipped with the 
most modern coal handling machinery. 

The Mohawk Mining Co., the Wol- 
verine Copper Mining Co. and the 
Michigan Copper Mining Co. have an- 
nounced a general cut in wages and 
salaries of 15 per cent effective Nov. 16, 
1920. The management also announce 
that they will bring production up to 
the normal pre-war rate as rapidly as 
possible. Their output has been sub- 
normal for a number of years, due to 
labor shortage. They are now operat- 
ing at about 80 per cent of maximum 
but should rapidly reach 100 per cent, 
as the Calumet & Hecla group of mines 
are reducing production, thus releasing 
labor that will be available to these 
mines. 

MINNESOTA 


Cuyuna Range 


Crosby—All producers on the Cuyuna 
have suspended shipments, owing to the 
freezing weather, with the exception of 
the Bonnie Belle mine at Ironton, op- 
erated by the Marcus Fay interests, 
which is an all-rail shipper to the Zenith 
Furnace Co., Duluth. Several of the 
operators have not yet completed their 
season’s contracts, and with an ease-up 
of congestion at the docks or a mild 
spell in the weather, some of these may 
make further shipments before navi- 
gation is closed. 


Ironton—Orders have been received 
from the American Managanese Manu- 
facturing Co. to close down. their 
Cuyuna-Duluth mine for the winter 
season. This action comes as a sur- 
prise, as stock-pile trestles were being 
constructed and preparations made for 
continuous operation this year. 


Mesabi Range 


Hibbing—The Rogers Brown Ore Co. 
are driving a drainage drift from the 
present drainage shaft to connect with 
a new shaft which they are sinking on 
on the south side of their pit. This 
drift will allow all pumping to be done 
by the present installation of pumps in 
the old drainage shaft. The progress 
of the drift has been delayed by the 
encountering of large quantities of 
water. From this new shaft all under- 
ground development will take place as 
at present, most of the ore is mined 


by open-pit methods. 


Chisholm — The Oliver Iron Mining 
Co. has started two diamond drills at 
the Duncan mine. Work has _ been 
started on the development of the 
Frazier pit. At present tracks are being 
laid to the approach of the pit and it is 
eontemplated to sink a drainage shaft 
and drive drainage drifts this winter, 
preparatory to stripping next summer. 

Nashwauk — The Hill Trumble mine 
of the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Mining Co. 
have completed their shipments from 
their washing plant and open pit. The 
steam shovels are now busy stripping 
to uncover additional ore for next sea- 
son. 

Virginia—Properties of the Oliver 
Iron Mining Co. in this district received 
notice to increase their shipments the 
first part of last week. 
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THE MARKET REPORT 





Daily Prices of Metals 


a Copper N.Y. 











Tin | Lead Zine 

net refinery * " | 7 5 
Nov. =. oben cant: | Straits | N.Y. | St. L. St. L 

Blestrolytio fo see A a 
18 14.35 36.00 |37.00@37.25} 6.00 | 600 6 05 
19 14.25 35.00  |36.00@36.25 6.00 6.00 6.00@6.05 
20 14.00@14 25 35.50 |36.50@36.75 6.00 | 6.00 6.00 
22 13.85@14.00 35.25 36.25@36.50 5.65 5 65 5.95 
23 13.85 35.00 |36.25@36.50 5.50 5250 5.80 
24 13.60@13. 85 35.00 |36.25@36.50 5.50 5.50 5.80 








*These prices correspond to the following quotations for copper, “delivered”: 14.50, 
14.40, 14.15@14.40, 14@14.15, 14, and 13.75 @14c. 

The above quotations are our appraisal of the average of the major markets based 
generally on sales as made and reported by producers and agencies, and represent to 
the best of our judgment the prevailing values of the metals for deliveries constituting 
the major markets, reduced to the basis of New York, cash, except where St. Louis 
is the normal basing point, or as otherwise noted. All prices are in cents per pound. 
Copper is commonly sold “delivered,” which means that the seller pays the freight from 
the refinery to the buyer’s destination. 

Quotations for copper are for ordinary forms of wire bars, ingot bars and cakes. 
For ingots an extra of 0.05c. per Ib. is charged and there are other extras for other 
shapes. Cuthodes are sold at a discount of 0.125c. per Ib. 

Quotations for zinc are for ordinary Prime Western brands. Tin is quoted on the 
basis of spect American tin, 99 per cent grade, and spot Straits tin. 




















London 
| Pn nsel Tin Lead Zine 

tae. | Standard | Electro- =3.% ue | . eb ee eee 

Spot 3M | Ilytic Spot | 3M | Spot |_ 3 M | Spot | 3M 
18 | 833 832 | 94 246 | 2498 322 |. 322 | 353 36§ 
19 | 813 814 93 | 239% 2432 323 | 31% 344 353 
22 | 784 79 | 90 231 234 303 | 293 | 333 342 
2s | 783 | 79 | 90 2302 2342 | 29 29 334 34% 
24 | 783 79 | 90 231 235 284 29 | 3% 343 





The above table gives the closing gate on the London Metal Exchange. All 
prices in pounds sterling per ton of 2,240 Ib. 


Silver and Sterling Exchange 


Silver — 














| Silver 
Sterling New York,| New York,) || | Sterling | New York, | New York, 
Nov. | Exchange | Domestic | Foreign | london || Nov.) Exchange | Domestic | Foreign | London 
Origin Origin | | Origin Origin a 
18 | 346 994 78 | 50% || 22| 348 994 | 74 | 473 
19 344 99} 764 | 49% || 23] 350 994 733 | 472 
20 | 345 994 75 | 49 || 24| 3473 994 | 72 461 











New York quotations are as reported by Handy & Harman and are in cents per 
troy ounce of bar silver, 999 fine. London quotations are in pence per troy ounce of 
sterling silver, 925 fine. 


which are likely to vary over a wide 
range on the same day. 

With the Thanksgiving holiday to- 
morrow, and with the market as weak 
as it is, practically no business is likely 
to be done before Monday. 


Metal Markets 
New York, Nov. 24, 1920 

Almost a total lack of demand from 
consumers, coupled with the necessity 
of selling on the part of producers and 
traders, has had the inevitable result 
of continuing the decrease in metal 
prices. In fact, the downward tendency 
has been even more noticeable the last 
week than before. At the current 
prices of copper, lead, and zinc, many 
producers are refusing to sell, and the 
metal is obtainable only from certain 
interests who are willing to reduce 
prices sufficiently to tempt buying. 
Naturally, practically no business is be- 
ing done by others, so that these sales 
fix the market regardless of other quo- 
tations, which are purely nominal and 


Copper 


Not for some time have sales been as 
small as during the last week. Con- 
suming demand has utterly vanished. 
One or two inquiries have been made 
for second-quarter delivery next year, 
but producers do not care to go so far 
ahead, and, in fact, many producers will 
not consider business for any delivery 
at less than 14.50@14.75c. delivered. 
Some second-hands have been selling 
small amounts at 14.25c. delivered. °On 
Monday, one fairly large lot, for these 


times, was sold for delivery early in 
the year at 14c., and yesterday another 
lot at the same price, so that we con- 
sider the 14c. price to have been estab- 
lished. In fact, large lots of spot metal 
could be obtained today for 13.75c., and 
in London American copper was today 
offered f.a.s. New York at considerably 
under this figure. 

Note—The quotation for New York 
Electrolytic Copper for Nov. 17 was in- 
correctly stated, in our issue of Nov. 20, 
as 14.35@14.60. The correct quotation 
for Nov. 17 is 14.35@14.50. 


Lead 


Following the market trend, the 
American Smelting & Refining Co. 
again reduced its official price of lead 
late Monday afternoon, Nov. 22, from 
6.50 to 6c. New York and St. Louis. 

Lead has been very weak, with busi- 
ness insignificant, as is bound to be the 
case with a rapidly falling market 
which shows no signs of stopping. 
Those who customarily buy carloads are 
buying in five-ton lots. Larger con- 
sumers, in general, have stocks suffi- 
cient to carry them over the year-end. 
The prospect of the Broken Hill produc- 
tion of 7,000 tons per month, which will 
begin in February, has had a depressing 
influence, particularly in London, where 
about three-quarters of this metal will 
be marketed. Here, the statistical po- 
sition continues good, which is the most 
that can be said. The market is not 
burdened by any large stocks such as 
exist in copper, and producers are gen- 
erally in a good financial position, ow- 
ing to recent prosperity. Producers of 
chemical lead are particularly inde- 
pendent at present prices, and exact 
considerable premiums for small orders. 
Should inquiries of any size come into 
the market, the premium would rapidly 
fade, as some plants can easily shift 
over to the production of chemical lead 
at no extra expense. 

Zinc 

With the further decline in London, 
expected support for the domestic mar- 
ket has been lacking, and the decline of 
close to five points a day, on an aver- 
age, continues. The forced selling of a 
few hundred tons a week is largely 
brought about by the .necessity for 
cash by the smaller producers. 

Tin 

A definite change has come about in 
the tin situation. The bankrupt metal 
which was pressing on the market 
seems to have disappeared. A large 
tonnage is reported to have passed into 
the hands of one consumer. With tin 
in stronger hands, the decline in London 
was met by firmness here, and it is 
unlikely that the New York spot price 
will continue much longer under the im- 
port cost. Sellers of forward tin are 
hard to find. 
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Banca tin has almost disappeared 
from the market and electrolytic is 
now held at a slight premium over 
Straits. Chinese No. 1 is somewhat 
scarcer, but offerings of this grade are 
still being made. 

Straits tin for future delivery: Nov. 
18th, 38.50@39.00c.; 19th, 37.25@ 
37.75c.; 20th, 38.00@38.25c.; 22d, 37.75 
@38.00c.; 23d, 37.50@38.00c.; 24th, 
37.50@38.00c. 

Arrivals of tin in long tons: Nov. 
20th, Singapore, 75; 22d, London, 100; 
23d, China, 150. 


Silver 

The New York “Foreign Bullion” 
official quotation of 72c. on the 24th is 
the lowest figure since March 27, 1917, 
when the price was 71%c. Continued 
weakness in China exchanges is re- 
sponsible for the sagging market. If 
still lower prices are reached, it is prob- 
able that India will become a buyer. 


Gold 

Gold in London: Nov. 18th, 117s. 2d.; 
19th, 118s. 4d.; 22d, 117s.; 23d, 115s. 
10d.; 24th, 117s. South African gold 
in excess of the requirements of the 
British and Indian treasuries is com- 
ing to this country and serves to make 
possible a further expansion of credit 
rather than to increase the gold re- 
serve against outstanding notes. Pre- 
viously during the year exports have 
been considerable. Between Jan. 1 
and Nov. 10, total gold imports amount- 
ed to $333,836,965, whereas our gold 
exports were $297,300,783. 


Foreign Exchange 

The decline in European exchanges 
seems to have been arrested, and a 
much stronger tendency has been ob- 
served during the last week.. On Tues- 
day, francs were 6.19c.; lire, 3.84c.; and 
marks, 1.44c. New York funds in Mon- 
treal have advanced to a premium of 
134 per cent. 

Mexican Dollars—Nov. 18th, 593; 
19th, 58%; 20th, 578; 22d, 568; 23d, 
564; 24th, 55. 


. Other Metals 


Aluminum—F or 50-ton lots: ingot, 99 
per cent and purer, 33c.; 98@99 per 
cent, 32c. Outside sales reported at 
lower prices than quoted above. 

Antimony — Chinese and Japanese 
brands, 6c; market very quiet; W.C.C. 
brand, 84@8ic. per lb. Cookson’s “C” 
grade, 124@13c. Chinese needle anti- 
mony, lump, nominal at 54c. per lb. 
Standard powdered needle antimony’ 
(200 mesh), 9c. per lb. Market dull. 


White antimony oxide, Chinese, 
guaranteed 99 per cent Sb.0;, whole- 
sale lots, 10c. 

Bismuth—$2.55 per lIb., 500-lb. lots, 
and $2.57 per lb., 100-lb. lots. 

Cadmium—Nominal, $1.40@$1.50 per 
lb. Market steady. 

Cobalt—Metal, $6 per lb.; black oxide, 
$4.00 per lb.; sulphate, $1.60. 

Iridium—Nominal, $350@$400 per oz. 

Magnesium—Crude, 99 per cent or 
over pure, $1.75 per lb. for 100 Ib. lots 
and over, f.o.b. Niagara: Falls. 
*Molybdenum Metal in rod or wire 


form, 99.9 per cent pure, $32@$40 per 
lb., according to gage. 

Nickel—Ingot, 43c.; shot, 48c.; elec- 
trolytic, 45c., f.o.b. Bayonne, N. J. 

Monel Metal—Shot, 35c.; blocks, 35c., 
and ingots, 38c. per lb., f.o.b. Bayonne. 

Osmium—Open market, $70@$80 per 
troy oz. 

Palladium—$85 per oz. Dull. 
. Platinum—Firm at $85 per oz. 

Quicksilver—Market quiet; $58@$60 
per 75-lb. flask. San Francisco wires 
$55. Weak. 

*Rhodium—$200@$225 per troy oz. 

Ruthenium—$175@$200 per troy oz. 

*Selenium—Black powdered, amor- 
phous, 99.5 per cent pure, $2@$2.25 per 
lb. 

*Thallium Metal—Ingot, 99 per cent 
pure, $20 per lb. 

*Tungsten Metal—$35@$60 per kilo- 
gram, according to purity and gage. 


Metallic Ores 


Chrome Ore—Guaranteed 50 per cent 
Cr.0; foreign ore with a maximum of 6 
per cent silica, 60@65c. per unit, New 
York. California concentrates, 50 per 
cent Cr.0; and upward, 70@75c. 

‘Manganese Ore—45c. per unit, sea- 
port; chemical ore (MnO.) $55@$65 per 
gross ton, lump; $75@$85 per net ton, 
powdered. 

Molybdenum Ore—85 per cent MoS, 
55@60c. per lb. of contained sulphide, 
New York. 

*Tantalum Ore—Guaranteed minimum 
60 per cent tantalic acid, 55@65c. per 
Ib. in ton lots. . 

*Titanium Ores—Ilmenite, 52 per cent 


TiO., 14@2c. per lb. for ore. Rutile, 95 © 


per cent TiO., 15c. per lb. for ore, with 
concessions on large lots or running 
contracts. 

Tungsten Ore—Scheelite, 60 per cent 
WO, and over, per unit of WO:;, $6 
f.o.b, mines; wolframite, 60 per cent 
WO; and over, per unit of WO:;, $4.25@ 
$4.50, in New York. 

Uranium Ore (Carnotite)—$2.75@$3 
per lb. for 96 per cent of the contained 
oxide (U;0;). Ores must contain a 
minimum of 2 per cent U;:0Os. 

Vanadium Ore—$2 per lb. of V.0; 
(guaranteed minimum of 11 per cent 
V.0;), New York. 

*Zircon—Washed, iron free, 5c. per lb. 

*Zirkite—According to conditions, $80 
@$90 per ton, carload lots. Pure white 
oxide, 99 per cent, is quoted at $1.15 
per lb. in ton lots. 

Zinc and Lead Ore Markets 

Joplin, Mo., Nov, 20—2Zinc blende, per 
ton, high $47.30; basis 60 per cent zinc, 
premium, $36; Prime Western, settling, 
$45@$35; buying $37.50@$35; fines and 
slimes, $32.50@$30; calamine, basis 40 
per cent zinc, $35. Average settling 
prices: Blende, $45.20; calamine, $38.62; 
all zine ores, $45.05. 

Lead, high, $104.05; basis 80 per cent 
lead, buying, $55; settling, $110@$55. 
Average settling price, all grades of 
lead,- $76.26 per ton. 

Shipments for the week: Blende, 





1Furnished by Foote Mineral Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





9,427; calamine, 181; lead, 1,876 tons. 
Value, all ores the week, $575,910. 

It is requiring no concerted effort 
now to get operators to shut down the 
mines. One after another is closing 
down as fast as the business can be sat- 
isfactorily adjusted. 

A reaction toward heavier buying was 
initiated this week, with the decline to 
$35 basis, one concern taking :1,000 
tons $37.50 and 3,400 on $35 basis. 
Another bought 1,500 tons $35 basis. 


Platteville, Wis., Nov. 20—No quota- 
tions are available for lead and zinc 
ore, The market is demoralized. Only 
ene roaster, the National, made ship- 
ments of finished blende during the 
week. Further curtailment of over- 
head expense and reduction in wages 
are being tried, to avert a complete 
shutdown of mines still in operation. 
Shipments for the week: Blende, 291 
tons. Shipments for the year: Blende, 
58,812; calamine, 2,534; lead, 4,428; sul- 
phur ore, 1,342 tons. Shipped during 
the week to separating plants 2,177 
tons blende. 


Non-Metallic Minerals 


Asbestos—Crude, No. 1, $2,000@ 
$3,000; No. 2, $1,400@$1,700; spinning 
fibres, $400@$800; magnesia and com. 
pressed sheet fibres, $325@$500; shingle 
stock, $110@$150; paper stock, $60@ 
$75; cement stock, $17.50@$30; floats, 
$8.50@$15, all per short ton, f.o.b 
Thetford, Broughton, and Black Lake 
mines, Quebec, Canada; 5 per cent to 
be added as Canadian royalty export 
sales tax. 

Barytes—Crude, 88 to 94 per cent 
barium content, $10@$12 per net ton; 
ground (white) $24@$30 in bags, car- 
load lots; (off-color) $22@$26 in bags, 
carload lots; all f.o.b. Kings Creek, 
S. C. Crude, 88 to 94 per cent, $23; 
ground (white), $45; ground (off color) 
$30@$32 per net ton, less than carload 
lots, f.o.b. New York. Crude, first 
grade, $10 per ton, f.o.b. cars, Missouri; 
floated, $28 per ton in bbls.; $26.50 per 
ton in 100-lb. bags; extra charge for 
bags, f.o.b. St. Louis. 

Chalk—English, extra light, 5@5ic.; 
light, 5@6c.; dense, 44@5c. per lb., all 
f.o.b. New York. 

China Clay (Kaolin) — Crude, $8@ 
$12; washed, $12@$15; powdered, $18@ 
$22; bags extra, per net ton, f.o.b. 
mines, Georgia; crude, $8@$12: ground, 
$15@$40, f.o.b. Virginia points. Do- 
mestic lump, $10@$20; powdered, $25@ 
$30; imported lump, $25@$35; powder- 
ed, $30@$35, f.0.b. New York. 

Feldspar—Crude, $8@$14 per gross 
ton, f.o.b. Maryland and North Caro- 
lina points; $7.50@$10, f.o.b. Maine; 
ground, $27@$30, car lots, f.o.b. Balti- 
more; ground, $17@$21, f.o.b. North 
Carolina points; $17@$21 per ton, No. 1 
ground, f.o.b. New York State; $21@ 
$23 per ton, ground, f.o.b. Maine. Crude 
spar very scarce. 

Fluorspar — Gravel, guaranteed 85 
per cent calcium fluoride and not over 
6 per cent silica, $22.50 per ton, f.o.b. 
Illinois mines, and $25.50, f.o.b. Ken- 
tweky; ground, suitable for acid, chem- 
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ical or enameling purposes, $60; lump, 
$17, f.o.b. Tonuco, N. M. In Canada 
85 per cent calcium fluoride sells for $20 
per ton f.o.b. Madoc; output limited. 
Canadian price generally $18 (Canadian 
currency) per ton, f.o.b. mines; market 
inactive. 

Fuller’s Earth—$18 per ton carload 
lots, f.o.b. New York. 

Graphite—The 90 per cent crucible 
grade is held in Alabama for 9c. per 
ib. and 85 per cent grade is practically 
unobtainable, prices being 7@9c. The 
higher lubricating grades sell for 11@ 
40c., according to carbon content. 

Gypsum—Plaster of paris in carload 
lots sells for $4.25 per 250-lb. bbl., 
alongside dock, New York. Raw crushed 
rock, $3.50@$4.50; calcined stucco, $9; 
f.o.b. works, Illinois. 

Kaolin—See China Clay. 

Limestone—Dolomite, 1@2 man size, 
$1.60@$1.65; 2@8 in., $1.55@$1.65 per 
net ton, f.o.b. Plymouth Meeting, Pa.; 
fluxing, $1.65@$1.75 per net ton, f.o.b. 
‘owellville, Pa. 


Magnesite, Calcined — High - grade 
caustic calcined, lump form, $35@$40 
per ton, carload lots, f.o.b. California 
points. In Chicago district, $57.70; 
Atlantic seaboard, $61@$63. 

Dead-Burned—$36.50 per net ton, 
Chewelah, Wash.; $58@$64, Chester, 
Pa. Austrian grade, $55@$60 per ton, 
f.o.b. Baltimore. (Magnesite brick— 
See Refractories. ) 


Mica—India_ block mica __ slightly 
atained, per lb.: No. 6, 50c.; No. 5, $1.20 
@$1.40; No. 4, $2@$3; No. 3, $4.25@ 
$5; No. 2, $5.50@$7; No. 1, $8. Clear 
block: No. 6, 55c.; No. 5, $2; No. 4, 
$3.50; No. 3, $5, No. 2, $6.50; No. 1, 
$8; Al, $10; extra large, $25, all f.o.b. 
New York; ground, $150 per ton, 
Philadelphia. Domestic, uncut, f.o.b. 
Franklin, N. C., as follows: Scrap, $45 
@$50 per ton; punch, 10c. per Ib.; 
circle, 15@25c.; 14 x 2 in., 75c.; 2 x 
2 in., $1.15; 2 x 3 in., $1.65; 3 x 3 in., 
$2.10; 3 x 4 in., $2.50; 3 x 5 in., $2.75; 
3 x 6 in., $3.75; ground 165 mesh, $240 
per ton; ground roofing mica, $60; mica 
washers, 75c.@$2 per lb.; 14-in. disks, 
No. 1, $1.60 per Ib.; No. 2, $1.30. The 
foregoing domestic prices obtain also 
in the Chicago district. 

*Monazite — Minimum of 6 per cent 
thorium oxide, $35 per unit, duty paid. 


Phosphate Rock—Per long ton, Flor- 
ida ports: 77 per cent tricalcium phos- 
phate, $13; 75 per cent, $11.50; 75@74 
per cent, $11; 70 per cent, $8.35; 68 per 
cent, $7.85; 68@66 per cent, $7.60. 
Finely ground Tennessee rock sells for 
$8.50 per net ton for 13 per cent phos- 
phorus content, agricultural applica- 
tion; for acid-making, 14 per cent, $9; 
both prices f.o.b. Centerville, Tenn. 

Pumice Stone—Imported, lump, 4@ 
50c. per lb.; domestic lump, 6c.; 
ground, 4@7c., all f.o.b. New York. 

Pyrites—Spanish fines, per unit, 12c., 
cif. Atlantic seaport; furnace size, 
17c.; Spanish lump, 14@16c.; domestic 
fines, f.o.b. mines, Georgia, 12@14c. 


Quartz—(Acid tower) fist to head, 
$10: 14 to 2 in., $14: rice, $17, all net 


ton, f.o.b. Baltimore; lump, carload lots, 
$5@$7.50 net ton, f.o.b. North Carolina 
mines. 

Sand (Glass)—Dry glass sand, $4 per 
net ton, f.o.b. cars Mapleton, Pa. Sand, 
f.o.b. Ottawa, Ill., is $3 per ton; $2.50 
on annual contracts, Sand at Klon- 
dike. Gray Summit and Pacific, all in 
Missouri, is $2.50 on contract; some 
outside sales have been made at $4. 
St. Louis, open market, at $3.50; con- 
tract price on large quantities, $2.50; on 
small quantities, $3. 

Sulphur—$18 per ton for domestic; 
$18@$20 for export, f.o.b. Texas and 
Louisiana mines. Market quiet. 


Tale — Paper making, $12@$22 per 
ton; roofing grades, $9.50@$15; rubber 
grades, $12@$18, all f.o.b. Vermont. 
California talc, $20@$45, taleam powder 
grade. Southern talc, powdered, car- 
load lots, $12@$15 per ton; less than 
carload, $25, f.o.b. cars; freight to New 
York $5.25 per ton, carload lots; less 
than carload lots, $9.25. Imported, $60 
@$70; Canadian, $20@$40 per ton. 

Mineral Products 

Arsenic—White arsenic, 13@14c. per 
lb.; sulphide, powdered, 16@17c. per lb. 
in carload lots. 

Sodium Nitrate—$3 per cwt., 
vessel, Atlantic ports. Market quiet. 

Sodium Sulphate—For 95 per cent 
material, $22 per ton, f.o.b. mines, Idaho 
and Arizona, spot and six months’ 
contract. 

Potassium Sulphate—Domestic, $225 
@$250 per net ton, basis 90 per cent, 
f.o.b. New York. 


Ferro Alloys 


Ferrocarbontitanium—For 15 to 18 
per cent material, $200@$225 per ton, 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Ferrocerium—Per lb., $12@$15. 

Ferrochrome—Carload lots, spot and 
contract, 60 to 70 per cent chromium, 6 
to 8 per cent carbon, 17@18c. per Ib. of 
chromium contained; 4 to 6 per cent 
carbon, 16@17c., f.0.b. works. 

Ferromanganese—Domestic 76 to 80 
per cent, $150, freight allowed; $145, 
f.o.b. seaboard bases; English, $145@ 
$150, c.if. Atlantic seaports. Spiegel- 
eisen, 18@20 per cent, $65, f.o.b. fur- 
nace. 

‘Ferromolybdenum—Standard grades, 
carrying from 50 to 60 per cent molyb- 
denum metal, with low sulphur, phos- 
phorus, and arsenic, $2.25@$2.50 per lb. 
of contained metal, f.o.b. works. 

Ferrosilicon—For 10 to 15 per cent, 
per gross ton, f.o.b. works, $60@$65; 
50 per cent, $80@$85; 75 per cent, $160. 

‘Ferrotungsten—Domestic, 70 to 80 
per cent W, 75@90c. per lb. of con- 
tained tungsten, f.o.b. works. Foreign, 
70e. 

Ferro-uranium—35 to 50 per cent U, 
$7 per lb. of U contained, f.o.b. works. 

*Ferrovanadium—Basis 30 to 40 per 
cent, $6.50@$7.50 per lb. of V contained, 
according to silicon content, f.o.b. works. 


Metal Products 


Copper Sheets — Current New York 
price, 24%c. per lb.; wire, 19c. 


ex 





1Furnished by Foote Mineral Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Lead Sheets—Full lead sheets, 104c.; 
cut lead sheets, 10%c. in quantity, mill 
lots. 

Nickel Silver — Unchanged at 353c. 
per lb. for 18 per cent nickel. 

Yellow Metal — Dimension sheets, 
224c.; sheathing, 223c.; rods, § to 3 in., 
193c. 

Zine Sheets—$11.50 per 100 Ib., less 8 
per cent on carload lots, f.o.b. smelter; 
zine plates, 104c. per lb. 


Refractories 

Bauxite Brick—56 per cent alumina, 
$160 per 1,000, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Chrome Cement—40@45 per cent 
Cr.U;, $55@$60 per net ton, and $65 in 
sacks, carload lots, f.o.b. eastern ship- 
ping points. 

Fire Brick—First quality, 9-in. shapes, 
$55@$60 per 1,000, Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and Kentucky. Second quality, $45@ 
$50. ; 
Magnesite Brick—9-in. straights, 
$110 per net ton; 9-in. arches, wedges 
and keys, $120; soaps and splits, $130. 

Silica Brick—9-in., per 1,000: Chi- 
cago district, $65@$70; Birmingham, 
Ala., $56@$61; Mount Union, Pa., $55 
@$60. 

Iron Trade Review 
Pittsburgh, Nov. 23, 1920. 


Operations at the independent steel 
mills continue to decrease rapidly. 
Many of the larger and smaller in- 
dependents are operating at 60 per cent 
or less. The almost universal decrease 
in operations is not what was expected 
a few weeks ago, by reason of the 
independents being so variously situ- 
ated as to the volume of business on 
books, but it now seems that those 
with the larger quantities of business 
were subject to correspondingly more 
cancellations and postponements. As 
to the Steel Corporation, it is of course 
operating as formerly up to the limit 
of fuel and car supplies. 

A moderate improvement over the 
present stagnation in markets is ex- 
pected after the turn of the year. 

Pig Iron—On a 500-ton sale, foun- 
dry iron has declined $1 to $39, Valley, 
and further inquiry would probably de- 
velop lower prices. In basic, the offer- 
ings of steel works formerly using 
all their output themselves is a factor. 
Basic has been offered at $35, Valley, 
and bessemer at $37.50, with little or 
no tonnage taken, representing declines 
in the week of $4.50 and $3.50 respec- 
tively. 

Semi-finished Steel—The market is 
too inactive to develop definite prices. 
The nominal quotation of $55 has 
yielded to definite information that $50 
could be done by buyers. Sheet bars, 
nominally quoted by mills at $60, are 
understood to have been sold by one 
independent at the Steel Corporation 
price of $47. 


Charcoal and Coke 
Charcoal—Willow, 7c. per lb. in bbls.; 
hardwood, 6c. per Ib., in 250-Ib. bbls. 
Connellsville— Furnace, $10@$12; 
foundry, $8@$10. 
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The Effect of Imported Lead 


Unusually Large Amounts of Foreign Origin Have Arrived Recently, Whereas 
Exports Have Dropped—Lead Production Costs Lowered by Cheaper Fuel—Impor- 
tance of the Resumption of Operations at Broken Hill—Demand for Lead Dull 


price of lead from 9c. in August to 54c. toward the end 

of November is the surprisingly large amount of lead 
that has been lately imported-into the United States. The 
table of movements of lead to and from the United States 
given below has been prepared to show exactly how the 
foreign commerce in lead has varied during the first nine 
months of the year. 

In the first half of 1920, the largest quantities of im- 
ported lead came, as is ordinarily the case, from Mexico. 
In August heavy imports of pig lead bars and old lead from 
Europe set in, and though an unusually large amount for 
that class of material, the quantity was more than doubled 
by similar’ imports in September. The table clearly brings 
out the rapid increase in lead imports. 

At the same time, exports of lead have materially fallen 
off. Earlier in the year they averaged about 5,000,000 lb. 
monthly from foreign and domestic ores. In August and 
September they had dropped to about 700,000 and 2,260,000 
lb., respectively. These figures are all the more significant 
when comparison is made with the record of previous years. 
Thus in 1919 a total of 141,813,127 lb. of lead was imported, 
of which pigs, bars, and old lead accounted for only 10,214,- 
753 lb. In 1920 in the months of August and September 
alone, more pig, bar, and old lead was imported than in 
1918 and 1919 put together. Pre-war importations of pigs, 
bars, and old lead averaged about 3,190,000 lb. annually. 

That the heavy importations of lead have altered the com- 
plexion of the market there can be no doubt, but their effect 
can also be overestimated, as the lead industry is singularly 
free of surplus stocks, and there is no overproduction in 
the trade. In fact, it would appear that production this 
year will be smaller than that of last year. 

The drop in lead prices is somewhat cushioned by the 
general drop in the price of some commodities which go to 
make up the cost of production. Coal in particular, for 
which one large operator in southeast Missouri paid $8 per 
ton, has dropped to $5, and as the smelters in this district 
use about three tons of coal per ton of jead produced, the 
saving amounts to almost half a cent.’ However, high 
freight rates are working to the detriment of lowered costs. 
The Rocky Mountain lead producer is hardest hit by the 
high rates, and considering the effect of the increased charge 
on the materials entering into the manufacture of lead and 
the transportation of the product, in all probability about 
%c. is added to the cost of production. 

One serious indication in the industry is the decided drop 
in the demand for certain lead products for which the sale 
has been at times very brisk. Paint consumption continues 
good, but lead pipe, lead cable, and battery lead consumption 
has dropped about one-half. A revival of building construction 
upon a scale which is necessary to relieve the acute hous- 


Or of the chief causes for the recent decline in the 


ing shortage will undoubtedly help the lead’ market con- 
siderably. A little lead is accumulating, but the closing 
down of several properties both in the United States and 
Mexico will tend to keep the surplus as low as possible. 

The settlement of the protracted Broken Hill, Australia, 
strike which began in May, 1919, introduces another factor 
in the lead situation, and although Broken Hill lead is not 
expected upon the market before February, it is well to 
realize the strength of lead production from that part of 
the world. The following table gives the production of 
New South Wales for the ten years ending 1919, and as the 
Broken Hill district is by far the largest producing area, the 
figures may be considered representative of Broken Hill 
production: 





Lead in Lead 

Concentrates Exported 
From Australia 
in Short Tons 


Lead Produced 
Within Australia 
in Short Tons 


1910 94,818 85,035 
1911 94,966 111,795 
1912 101,811 97,736 
1913 106,432 117,903 
1914 99,925 88,173 
1915 101,090 9,819 
1916 128,438 16,428 
1917 138,006 6,181 
1918 155,306 3,178 
1919 80,175 2,425 











Australia is one of the world’s chief lead-producing coun- 
tries, ranking second or third in importance (its position 
cannot be accurately placed because of the unusual condi- 
tions of the past five years); in 1913 it ranked fourth, and 
the table illustrates how independent the continent has be- 
come of foreign smelting services. The Broken Hill Asso- 
ciated Proprietary, Ltd., possesses one of the largest lead 
smelters in the world, with an annual capacity of 175,000 
tons of pig lead. The Sulphide Corporation, Ltd., Cockle 
Creek, N.S. W., has a lead refinery of 60,000 tons’ annual 
capacity. 

The supply of Australian lead may force the market down, 
although there is a possibility of Spanish and Australian 
producers being so placed that they will be able to control 
the European market. In such an event, Mexican lead must 
also be considered, as it could be marketed in Europe as 
well as here. 

The London market on Nov. 16 and 17 took a pronounced 
drop from £343 to £32 for spot metal. There had been an 
unwarrantedly high premium on prompt metal, which did 
not reflect the true condition of the London market. Too 
great a disparity was beginning to appear between the 
levels of the London and New York markets. At 54c., New 
York lead is quoted at the lowest price so far this year, 
although it is still above the average pre-war price of 
4.65c. per lb. 








MOVEMENTS OF LEAD TO AND FROM THE UNITED STATES IN 1920 ° 




















(In Pounds) 
IMPORTS 
From Jan. Feb, Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. 
PENDUNONS 55, At) Saar Una awawabhn 6,510,325 8,344,892 3,132,378 10,616,142 8,413,133 8,148,155 8,386,023 5,873,237 15,595,399 
SND bos cinch gxrch onwinas bake mene 544,358 331,139 1,141,974 809,928 208,880 1,040,480 458,079 745,237 576,477 
SIMTIINS oS ooos icon ons Ga ces <b kaaoe 329,506 400,557 7,375 3,454,068 260,154 362,687 2,474,125 21,085 4,223,665 
Paes) ATS, BAA OND, «5-205. oe edge ce 566,023 810,605 563,031 962,474 3,170,707 1,152,304 2,305,038  (b)7,403,826 (b) 17,125,245 
Bess se thee dacocbasweaeseue 7,950,212 9,887,193 4,844,758 15,842,612 12,052,874 10,703,626 13,623,265 14,043,385 37,520,786 
(a) Lead in ores, base bullion. (b) Mainly from England. 
EXPortTs 
Lead‘ from domestic ores......2.....0). 457,645 427,156 961,101 776,601 364,086 517,710 171,292 188,057 — 773,879 
Lead from foreign ores.....)..0...406. 2,134,520 5,855,399 4,894,156 5,894,164 4,785,752 3,531,146 974,595 509,504 1,493,600 
' 5,855,257 6,670,765 5,149,838 4,048,856 745,797 697,561 2,267,479 


‘Totals...:..... PORE ctl AGS «= AOR SSS 
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COMPANY REPORTS 


Consolidated Interstate-Callahan 
Shuts Down 
Lead, Zinc: Idaho 


The report of operations of the Consolidated Interstate- 
Callahan Mining Co. for the third quarter of the year 1920 
follows and indicates a deficit for the period: 


WRG WR Ce NO boi. 6. a oR ed ds denceeesaates $320,076.25 
DEISGCLINTIGOUE. BOCONOUS 6 6 Cie ce echt ccdtdiccwa veeciene 1,849.22 
TORE TNO, baw avesek< Cedar ee es bene nna on eas $321,925.47 
Production costs, expenses, taxes, etc.............. 339,310.79 
La Se Ce 6 ai dis oe Wane wo Sows wae one ess $17,385.32 
OE. CE eee aso a. Wd. 6 5 chee esd wee Meee Maree wer 10,986.49 
DiGHGIG EOP Teme Gly vc a dine se okie tee nauueeens cme $28,371.81 


There were 50,379 tons mined and 36,441 tons milled of 
an average ore content of 12.27 per cent zinc, 6.62 per cent 
lead, and 2.43 oz. silver. Total zine in zine concentrates 
shipped was 6,875,296 lb.; lead, 3,607,242 lb.; silver, 61,190 
oz. Cost of mining, crushing and sorting was $4.646 per 
ton mined; cost of milling and fiotation royalties per ton 
milled, $2.306 per’ton. 

During the third quarter of the current year shipments of 
zinc and lead-silver ore and concentrates were 1,770 dry tons 
less than for the preceding quarter, this falling off being ac- 
counted for by the continued scarcity of miners, which con- 
dition obtained until the last half of September. During 
the month of October this condition showed a marked im- 
provement, and as a result shipments during last month 
were 600 tons higher than the monthly average of the quar- 
ter ending Sept. 30. Mining and milling costs have remained 
practically unchanged during the period. 

The company has completed the purchase of an additional 
amount of Killbuck Mining Co. stock, giving total holdings 
of approximately 80 per cent of the outstanding capitaliza- 
tion of this company. The development work on the Chi- 
cago-Boston property has been vigorously prosecuted, the 
shaft having been completed to the 400-ft. level, and the 
crosscut is well under way to intercept the orebody which 
was encountered 200 ft. above. Work on the Nipsic cross- 
cut is progressing rapidly, as is also the work on the No. 8 
and No. 10 levels of the Interstate-Callahan mine, but it 
has not yet reached the point where the full extent and 
value of these orebodies have been definitely determined. 

Owing to labor troubles at the plants of the Grasselli 
Chemical Co., the purchasers of Interstate-Callahan zinc 
product, and that company’s request that zinc shipments 
be suspended for an indeterminate period, the general man- 
ager was instructed to suspend milling operations and ship- 
ments on Oct. 31. Until shipments are resumed, 
mining and developing operations, as outlined above, will be 
continued with a reduced working force. 


Lena Goldfields, Ltd. 
Gold: Siberia 

The tenth annual report of Lena Goldfields, Ltd., a British 
corporation operating in Siberia, reflects in its accounts for 
the year ended Sept. 30, 1919, the disorganized state of 
affairs in that vast region. No accounts were received from 
Russia during the fiscal year, the postal service between 
Petrograd and London being closed. The issued capital 
remains at 1,405,000 shares of £1 each, the full amount 
authorized. The assets of the company increased in value 
during the year by £154,895 8s. 11d., bringing them to 
£759,275 8s. 8d. At the same time rouble assets diminished 
by Rs. 4,673,649.99 to Rs. 41,705,397.18. There were pur- 
chased 45,000 shares of Altai Mines, Ltd., for £1,122,616 
13s. 4d., representing 45 per cent control of that property. 

An account. “Loss on Exchange,” amounting to £496,091 
16s. 2d., was made to adjust the sterling values shown in 
previous balance sheets to the latest ascertainable nominal 





rate for the rouble. In the absence of an accurate report, 
C. W. Purington forecasts the gold output of the Lenskoie 
mines for 1919 at about 245,000 troy ounces, from 600,- 
000 cu.yd. of drifting gravel. In May, 1919, there were said 
to be 4,500 men working on the property, 50 per cent being 
Russian, 25 per cent Chinese, and 25 per cent Korean. 





Utah Copper Has Large Deficit © 
Copper: Utah 


The fiftieth quarterly report of the Utah Copper Co., cov- 
ering the third quarter of 1920, states that the gross pro- 
duction of copper contained in concentrates for the quarter 
and the preceding quarter was 24,740,734 lb. and 28,697,127 
Ib., respectively. In addition to the above, there was pro- 
duced a total of 59,277 lb. of copper contained in precipi- 
tates shipped from the mine, and 531,206 lb. in precipitates 
from the leaching plant. The net production of marketable 
copper derived from this gross output for the quarter after 
allowing for smelter deductions was 24,103,161 Ib., as com- 
pared with a net production of 27,793,114 lb. for the quarter 
ended June 30, and of 26,057,667 lb. net for the first quarter 
of the current year. 

During the period there were treated at the Arthur plant 
1,497,900 dry tons, being 69,300 tons more than the pre- 
ceding quarter. The average grade of the ore was 1.0786 
per cent copper and the average recovery was 76.57 per 
cent, as compared with 1.2130 per cent copper and 82.80 
per cent, respectively, for the second quarter. The decrease 
in production and the lower percentage of recovery were 
because of the lower copper content in the headings. The 
low headings were due to the large quantity of very low- 
grade ore necessarily shipped from the intermediate and 
upper steam-shovel levels. 

The average cost per pound of net copper produced, in- 
cluding plant depreciation and all fixed and general charges, 
but excluding Federal taxes, and without credit for gold and 
silver or miscellaneous income, was 17.156c., as compared 
with 13.697c. for the previous quarter, calculated in the 
same way. The value of the gold and silver in the con- 
centrates totaled $178,683, and the miscellaneous income, 
including Bingham & Garfield Ry. Co. dividend, amounted 
to $403,167. These items combined are equal to 2.414c. per 
net lb. of copper produced, which, being deducted from the 
operating cost above stated, results in a net cost of 14.74c. 
per lb. The following tabulation shows the financial re- 
sults of operations for the quarter, as compared with the 
previous quarter: 


Third Second’ 
Quarter Quarter 
1920 1920 
Net profit from copper production only............ $329,022(a) $1,254,033 
Miscellaneous income, inc uding payment for gold ‘ 
eS SRR See eer enone ee een ee © 581,850 736,312 
Income from Nevada Cons. Copper Co.............. 250,125 250,125 








$502,953 ~ $2,240,470 
2,436,735 “ 2,436,735 


$1,933,781 $196,265 


FotalmetmroRes. «505 0.500056 4 Stak wes Rieeuare eee 
Disbursements to stockholders..................... 








ORIEN ih xadic siwcaWerncadacetacdusencens 

(a) Loss. 

The earnings for the quarter are computed on the basis 
of 15.971c. for copper, as against 18.209c. for the previous 
quarter. The low carrying price is due to the small sales 
of the metal made during the period and the increase in 
the amount of copper unsold and carried at 13.5c. per lb. 
The total net income for the nine months of the year to 
Sept. 30 inclusive was $5,614,013, or $3.45 per share. A 
quarterly distribution of $1.50 per share was made to stock- 
holders on Sept. 30. 

A daily average of 18,362 tons of ore and 2,325 tons of 
other freight was transported ‘over the Bingham & Garfield 
Ry., making a total of 20,687 tons per day, as against 19,068 
tons per;day for the previous quarter. This increase was 
due to heavier shipments of ore from the Utah Copper mine> 
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MINING STOCKS 


Week Ended November 20, 1920 
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Notable Machinery Exhibit at Denver Convention 
Of American Mining Congress 


equipment that featured the con- 

vention of the American Mining 
Congress held at Denver Nov. 15 to 20 
was, in its way, one of the best dis- 
plays of the kind ever assembled. All 
available space, including the lobby and 
ballroom, on the ground floor of the 
Albany Hotel, was utilized, and the 
sidewalk outside was also ingeniously 
made use of to provide room for a large 
number of booths. The prominence 
and accessibility of the exhibit insured 
that the public, and in Denver this 
means the mining public, gave it due 
attention. 

Several new things were displayed. 
A feature of the exhibit of the Ohio 
Brass Co. was.a new electric are welder 
of the dynamotor type, designed for 
250-v. mine service -and for 600-v. rail- 


sk exhibit of mining and milling 


Both machines were operated from time 
to time for demonstration. This hoist 
weighs 325 lb., has a capacity of 3,000 
lb. and uses 60 to 100 lb. air pressure. 
Its speed is 72 ft. per min., with a 
1,000-lb. load at 60 lb. pressure; 95 ft. 
per min. at 80 lb. and 104 ft. per min. 
at 100 lb. The drum will hold 800 ft. 
of 3-in. steel cable; 500 ft. of %-in. 
steel cable and 400 ft. of 8-in. steel 
cable. 

The same display also included sev- 
eral stopers, one of them being the 
new Model 75 self-rotating wet stoper; 
also five drifting machines, featuring 
the “Turbro,” with independent rota- 
tion and hammer action. The new No. 
90 combination auger sinker and the 
No. 95 dry rock sinker were also fea- 
tured. A Sinclair portable tractor com- 
pressor, a Sinclair sharpener, and a 


I-R No. 50 sharpener with machine 
type pin-punch attachment was also 
exhibited. “Duriron” products, such as 
pumps, blowers, fan valves, and fittings, 
all made of this non-corrosive metal 
“Duriron,” were shown. “Duriron” is 
thought to have possibilities as a mate- 
rial for making flotation machine im- 
pellers. A Stearns Roger overhung ball 
mill was also shown. This has a rough 
cast drum of hard white iron used with- 
out liners. The chief feature of this 
mill is the short length of the drum, 
which is one-half the diameter, thus 
giving a quick discharge. This mill is 
designed for closed circuit operation. 
The Colorado Iron Works, of Denver, 
showed an interesting model, about 3 ft. 
long, of a Lowden dryer. The manu- 
facturers claim that this is the only 
machine that will successfully handle 





EXHIBITS OF CHARLES A. SCHIEREN CO. AND THE MINE & SMELTER SUPPLY CO. 


way or mine service. The apparatus is 
an adaptation of the Wilson Welder & 
Metal Co.’s plastic arc system of elec- 
tric welding. It is designed for de- 
livering constant uniform current at the 
arc, regardless of the wide trolley volt- 
age fluctuations met with in service. 
The metallic arc method of welding, 
which has proven most suitable for rail 
bonding, is used. The machine is de- 
signed for all kinds of shop welding, 
heavy and light. It is light enough to 
be handled by the ordinary bonding 
crew. The dynamotor unit, which is 
handled separately from the truck, 
weighs 370 lb. and the truck 275 Ib. 
The machine is so designed as to be 
readily adjusted to any track gage. 
The Denver Rock Drill & Manufac- 
turing Co.’s display, of which a view 
is shown, gave prominence to the 
new Model 250 “Waughoist.” This was 
mounted on the column seen at the 
extreme left of the accompanying cut. 
Another machine stripped of its casing 
may be seen on the table in the center. 


Model 8 Waugh drill sharpener with 
dolly, dies and punching machine were 
also displayed. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Manufacturing & 
Supply Co. showed an Allen. Vibrating 
Screen of the wet type. This consisted 
of three superimposed screens, making 
three finished sizes and an oversize 
and capable of handling 150 to 
200 tons per 24 hours. About 3 hp. is 
required to operate. The wet screen 
kas a slope of 30 degrees against one 
of 123 to 15 degrees for a dry screen, 
the latter being good for 15 to 20 tons 
per hour. The display also included 
a-22-hp. Vulcan electric hoist, a G. E. 
arc welder, a Universal crusher and a 
Beaudry “Champion” power hammer. 

One of the largest exhibits was that 
of the Stearns Roger Manufacturing 
Co., of Denver, agents for Ingersoll- 
Rand, as well as for “Duriron” products. 
The display included a Model 5H Little 
Tugger hoist of 2,000-lb. capacity, as 
well as the older Model 1H Little Tug- 
ger of 1,000 lb. capacity. The new 


without dust loss flotation concentratés 
and other extremely fine materials 
which form a sticky mass when wet. 
An Akins laboratory flotation and aéra- 
tion machine was also displayed. This 
machine, the makers state, makes use 
of an entirely new principle in aération 
and diffusion with a separate and ac- 
curate froth regulation for each cell. 
A 30-in. Akins classifier, capable of 
handling 100 tons of 48 mesh per 24 
hours, was also to be seen. This is 
used for separating sand from slime 
and for dewatering and counter-current 
washing of granular material. An in- 
teresting model of an M-Z mine car 
was displayed. This is an automatic 
swivel dump car without any of the 
locking mechanism projecting from the 
body to be jammed or broken. . This 
feature, it is said, will eliminate 75 
per cent of the repairs on mine cars. 
A Colorado diaphragm pump, of a spe- 
cial type for handling thick pulp, was 
included in the exhibit. This has a 
straight line motion, adjustable stroke, 
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improved and accessible valves and 
other features. A special worm-gear 
reduction set, used on Portland filters, 
was also displayed. 

A Butchart flotation machine was 
displayed by the inventor, W. A. But- 
chart, of Denver. This is a horizontal 
impeller machine, the action of which 
is based on a minimum of agitation and 
a maximum of aération, resulting, it is 
claimed, in low power consumption and 
simplicity. A standard Butchart table 
was also shown. 

The Crandall Packing Co., of Pal- 





Brunton pocket transits, Ainsworth 
transits, together with Ainsworth pre- 
cision balances, featured the display of 
William Ainsworth & Sons, which is 
to be seen in one of the cuts on this 
page. 

Many other companies were repre- 
sented by exhibits. The Hardinge com- 
pany had its customary display of a 
26 x 5-in. Hardinge mill and a glass 
model used for demonstrating the ac- 
tion of the balls and particles of ore 
that takes place within the mill during 
crushing. As usual, this interested many. 
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poses), ventilating tubing, high explo- 
sives, ivory pyralin, blasting accessories, 
“Fabrikoid” and flotation agents. The 
Hercules Powder Co. was also repre- 
sented by an exhibit of explosives, 
blasting supplies and flotation oils. Its 
display included an educational exhibit 
of the raw materials going into ex- 
plosives. 

The W. S. Tyler Co., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, made its presence known by the 
aid of one of its 6-ft. unit Hum-mer 
electromagnetic vibrating screens. :The 
vibration of this screen is produced by 


W. S. TYLER CO.’S EXHIBIT SHOWN ABOVE OCCUPIED ONE OF THE BOOTHS ON THE SIDEWALK 
OUTSIDE OF THE ALBANY HOTEL 


myra, N. Y., manufacturers of all 
kinds of packing, displayed samples of 
their many products. These included 
flax packings, pump valves, asbestos 
brake lining, valve discs, hose, waste, 
belting, matting and other products. 
The Mine & Smelter Supply Co. had 
one of the most attractive booths in the 
exhibit. The varied nature and wide 
assortment of their stock of mining and 
milling equipment and supplies was 
well indicated by their display. Their 
booth, together with some of its. at- 
tractive attendants, is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. 


The Dorr Company showed models 
of the Dorr agitator, thickener and 
classifier. Their display was promi- 
nently located close to the spot where 
all delegates registered. Supplies for 
the assay office and laboratory, includ- 
ing mufflers, crucibles, scorifiers and the 
like, featured the exhibit of the Denver 
Fire Clay Co. Of all the displays that 
of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours com- 
pany, showing mining explosives, had 
the most prominence, being situated in 
the center of the hotel lobby. This 
exhibit included “Minefab” (for cover- 
ing concentrating tables and other pur- 


electromagnetic means, the intensity 
being readily controlled by varying the 
distanc2 between armature and magnet. 
This display also included a Ro-tap 
testing sieve shaker and samples of 
wire cloth. 

Charles A. Schieren Co.’s booth is 
shown in one of the accompanying illus- 
trations. “Duxbak” waterproof leather 
belting was one of the features of this 
display. Adjoining this was the ex- 
hibit of the National Fuse & Powder 
Co., of Denver, part of whose booth may 
be seen in the cut on the preceding 
page. 
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